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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. Uf he tells the crimes of great men, they 
Sali upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.— Du For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


—— $+ 


We have received from Mr. E. St. J. Fairman a copy of 
a letter which he addressed at Cairo on May 25 last to 
Mr. E. B. Malet, C.B., our Consul-General, complaining 
of the arrest of Hassan Moussa el Accad. This man, 
having seen a public notice from the Commission of 
Liquidation - inviting communications from those _in- 
terested, signed a petition accordingly to Sir C. Rivers 
Wilson. ‘Within three weeks after the date of the _peti- 
tion, which complained of the despotic action of the 
Government, this man was seized at night and summarily 
imprisoned without any sort of trial. There appear to 
have been other arbitrary arrests for no better reasons, 
and it is not too much to ask whether no means can be 
found for stopping this despotic action of a Government 
for which we are, at least to some extent, responsible. 


The full text of the apologetic:despatches, dated Simla, 
May 4, was published in the Indian journals which 
arrived on Wednesday morning. As an act of public 
penitence they are unrivalled. The Viceroy and the 
council first advance metaphorically clad in white sheets, 
while Sir Edwin Johnson and Major Newmarch come in 
by themselves and make separate confessions. The 
Governor-General in Council says that so far from any 
suspicion entering anybody’s mind as to the estimated 
expenditure which was duly sent from the Military to 
the Financial Department, it was absolutely thought in 
February that it might be too high. But in March the 
fear stalked in; depleted frontier treasuries suggested 
horrid thoughts of deficit, and inquiry revealed it as a 
fact. Sir Edwin Johnson, however, had not up to date 
been able to reconcile the treasury figures with the 
accounts of the military controllers; and the Council, 
however ruefully, admit that they do not yet know exactly 
what the expenditure will be. Sir Edwin Johnson pleads 
all the known causes of increased outlay, but plaintively 
Says it is now clear to him he had not appreciated this 
progressive increase; while the Military Accountant- 
General recounts in detail all the regular steps by which 
the Presidential Controllers and his own department suc- 
ceeded in blundering, strictly according to Cocker ; but 
he too prefers to wait for further information. 


The death of the Empress of Russia will cause general 
regret, and is not likely to be politically unimportant. 
Although a Protestant German Princess, born of the 
Grand Ducal House of Hesse-Darmstadt, she became 
not merely ardently attached to the Greek Church, but 
devoted to the Pan-Slavonic cause. She has always 
taken the side of the Czarewitch whenever his father has 
shown symptoms of bringing his policy into concert with 
the general interests of Europe, and there is no doubt 
that if she was not altogether happy as a wife, she exer- 
cised very considerable influence over her husband, and 
she was a devoted mother as well as an amiable consort. 
It is not altogether improbable that the frequently talked- 
of abdication of the Czar may be hastened by the death 
of the Czarina. 


Prince Bismarck is beating a Parthian retreat. The 
standards are unfurled, the drums and fifes play, the 
generals are pointing to fields not yet won ; but there is 
a retreat nevertheless. The Church Regulation Bill is 
virtually an admission of defeat. His Holiness the Pope 
and the nuncios, not the soldiers and diplomatists of 
Austria and France, have baffled Otto von Bismarck. 
After a struggle of seven years the Chancellor sues for 
terms with the Vatican. The weapons employed against 
him were wielded with surpassing skill ; and they have 
been of a kind against which “ blood and iron” were of 
no avail. Nothing is gained when the supporters of the 
Falk Laws assert that theirs is the victory. The Roman 
Catholics of Germany have fought the Parliamentary 
battle with such a nice calculation of political dynamics 
that the Prussian Government, forsaken by the Liberal 
Party, has always stood in a minority when the Roman 
Catholics chose to have it so. The Vatican has so 
continuously employed this political power against the 
Government, in both Imperial and Prussian Parliaments, 
that at last Prince Bismarck cries feccavi; and the new 
Bill is nothing but the terms with which he sues for 
peace. He asserts, as a businesslike man would to a 
businesslike Pope, that these are his last terms, that he 
will not return to the status quo ante; yet, if he will not 
do this, the Vatican has simply to return to the combat, 
and Prince Bismarck must eventually offer better terms. 
The a can “ peg away” again as remorselessly as 
ever, aud iiuus continue to cement together the great 
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third party in the German Parliaments, which, until it be 
dissolved, will continue to be the millstone around the 


neck of all progressive Governments. Prince Bismarck, . 


as we have already pointed out, miscalculated the 
strength of Roman Catholicism when he launched the May, 
Laws against its priests, and he is now paying the 
penalty. 


The fourth paragraph of the Peccavi Bill will form the 
citadel of the position which the German Chancellor and 
his Party, who will be assisted by the Ultramontanes, 
wish to carry against the National Liberals and Progres- 
sionists. ‘This paragraph is to give the King of Prussia 
power to reinstal the expelled bishops in their dioceses; 
and it constitutes one of the great concessions which, 
after months of haggling, the Papal nuncios have obtained 
from the Chancellor. They have obtained them, as the 
public despatches show, by the use of diplomatic genius 
of the highest order. Prince Bismarck has been quite 
as shrewd as they; but all the advantages of a strong 
strategical position have been on their side, and they 
have not neglected an iota of these advantages. We 
may perhaps be thought irreverent, but (we say it after 
sober reflection) had Von Beust or Ollivier been aided 
by a Papal nuncio during their negotiations with Count 
von Bismarck in 1866 and 1870, certain blunders which 
have filled up a good many books and made a deal of 
noise in the world would have been avoided. 


The review held by the German Emperor at. Berlin 
last week has attracted considerable attention from the 
increased number of troops on the field, and the con- 
tinued exertions of the military authorities for their 
improvement. The German army has now a war 
strength of 2,000,000 men; and if the troops recently 
reviewed may be taken as specimens of the entire army, 
it may fairly be said that it lacks none of the qualities 
thought most indispensable in soldiers. Foreign military 
authorities who witnessed their evolutions and examined 
their accoutrements are quite ready to admit that the 
German army has reached the highest point of effective- 
ness ; and what is especially noteworthy is the evident 
determination of the authorities to keep the machine 
from rusting. The officers are, indeed, losing “blood ;” 
that is to say, the™great demand for their services has 
necessitated the employment of men Of “ inferior birth.” 
Jews are now to be seen as lieutenants ; and the older 
form of the Prussian officer, who could be picked out 
from a thousand of the rank and file by his breed and 
bearing, is gradually disappearing. The recruits of 
Prussia for the current year were called in on Tuesday 
last instead of at Michaelmas, as the first result of the 
new regulations, and the process of manufacturing them 
into infantry, artillery, and cavalry has begun with the 
usual grumbling and the ultimate submissiveness. 


We cannot help thinking the opposition to the Burials 
Bill on the second reading in the House of Lords was a 
great mistake. It would have been infinitely better to 
have accepted the principle of the measure, and to have 
directed urgent attention to the amendment of the many 
provisions which seem to bear with unnecessary hardship 
upon the beneficed clergy. For example, if. Dissenters 
are to use the churchyards, are Churchmen alone to 
maintain them? Lord Granville, some time ago, pro- 
posed that the churchyards should be maintained out of 
the rates. Then the clergy would appear to be obliged 
to bury all comers who did not claim to belong to some 
religious body other than the Church. It is quite con- 


ceivable that the clergy should object to be turned into 
what some of them call national sextons, and in the 
attempt to relieve Dissenters from a grievance ¢ 
seems no particular reason why a fresh grievance should 
be ereated. However, these were questions for com- 
mittee rather than.for debate on a motion for the re- 
jection of the measure. Even if the Bishop of Lincoln 
had succeeded, the question would have come up again 
next year in a very aggravated form. 





It is not often that a meeting of a debating society 
appears or is important. But the annual debate of the 
University College Society seems likely to. be-a turning. 
point in the history of the agitation for the abolition of 
capital punishment. Mr. John Bright, in presiding, 
departed widely from the traditionary impartiality of the 
chair, and threw himself on. the side of the advocates of 
the abolition of the punishment with an impetuosity 
which nothing could resist. It must be admitted that the 
opponents of the death penalty have played their cards 
remarkably well. They at first dwelt upon the disgrace- 
ful scenes and the flagrant immorality of public execu- 
tions. In response to their appeal, executions were made 
private, and now the agitation is. directed against putting. 
even murderers to death in a hole-and-corner fashion. Mr. 
Bright drew quite a pathetic picture of a Home Secre- 
tary dissolved in tears for being called upon to do his 
duty, and the tender heart of Sir William Harcourt-will 
no doubt be so much touched with the pathos of his — 
position that he will gladly aid the movement for the 
protection of murderers. Perhaps a solution of the 
question will be found in the adoption of the Continental - 
system of gradation in culpability for murder. 


Mr. Justice Bowen’s complaint on Monday last of the 
delay caused in the Central Criminal Court business by 
the non-attendance of Aldermen, was couched in lan- 
guage so emphatic that the “City Fathers” have not yet 
recovered the shock it caused them. The subject is 
likely to be brought up at the next Court meeting of the 
Aldermanic Bench. ‘The illness of Mr. Alderman Breffit 
is alleged as an excuse for “her Majesty’s representa- 
tive” and the public being kept waiting ; but the citizens 
are asking why it was the other Alderman on the rota 
for the day did not put in an appearance until an hour 
and a half beyond the hour appointed for the commence- 
ment of business. Sir Thomas Gabriel entered the Court 
about half-past eleven o’clock, all bows and smiles as 
usual. These salutations were returned with haughty 
courtesy by Sir Charles Bowen. It was quite laughable 
to observe the expression upon the little baronet’s face 
when the judge finished his reproof. The generai remark 
in Court was that Sir Thomas was astounded at the 
assurance of the junior member of the judicial bench 
daring to publicly reprove such exalted personages as 
the Aldermen of the City. 

The statements which have appeared in some journals 
respecting Mr. Henry Edwards’s gift to St. Bartholomew’s 
are not strictly correct. The £500 is given not to the 
Hospital, for the simple reason that payment for surgical 
or medical treatment would be opposed to the statutes 
of the foundation, but to the Samaritan Fund. From this 
fund grants not exceeding £2 in amount are made, 
after careful inquiry, to destitute patients or those depen- 
dent upon them. The generosity of the Member for 
Weymouth has become almost proverbial, and the 
manner in which he has acknowledged the attention he 
received in the Hospital, whither he was conveyed after 
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his unfortunate accident at Cannon Street Station in a | to separate itself from the political and ecclesiastical 


wintry fog, is not only open-handed, but singularly judi- 
cious. In his letter to the treasurer, Sir Sydney H. 
Waterlow, he speaks in the highest possible terms of the 
skill with which his injuries were treated and the unvary- 
ing kindness shown him by the officials. 


The attitude of the advanced Liberals in the House 
of Commons may still be described as “irreconcilable” 
on the Sir Bartle Frere incident, and the Prime Minister 
refuses to go an inch further than his inexplicable 
explanation of last weck. There is, however, some 
dissension apparent among the “advanced ” politicians 
themselves. It has been officially whispered to some of 
them that any further pressure on the subject would 
not only be embarrassing, but disastrous to the unity of 
the Liberal Party; and the original memorial to the Liberal 
chief has been abandoned as the result of the influential 
pourparlers which have taken place on the subject. 
Mr. Cowen, of Newcastle, is one of those who do not 
deem it advisable to split up the Party for the purpose of 
procuring the dismissal of the author of the Zulu war. 


A very strong feeling was expressed in favour of a 
deputation to the Prime Minister, and the suggestion was 
only stopped on the consideration that Mr. Gladstone 
might refuse to see a deputation of his followers, and 
that, if he acceded, he might possibly make the deputa- 
tion a private one, as is his wont, or refer his discontented 
supporters to the speech. The Premier was reported. to 
be very angry at the opposition of his advanced adhe- 
rents, and was stated to have expressed himself bitterly 
at the persistent attempt to hamper the Government. 
But the dissentients, on the other hand, argue that, after 
all, the platform on which Mr. Gladstone and his Party 
addressed the country should be adhered to with 
some measure of consistency in office. The memorial 
being prepared indicates this feeling very strongly ; and, 
although the number of signatures will not be as large 
as those to the former memorial, it will, at all events, 
elicit a definite reply from Sir Bartle’s friend at the head 
of the Government. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson expressed his willingness to persist 
in his motion, but it was suggested that the friendly 
memorial and the hostile resolution could not run well 
together, and Sir Wilfrid accordingly adopted the pru- 
dential course of waiting for developments. Taking 
advantage of the situation, Mr. Parnell has been directly 
applied to by members of the Liberal left ; and the leader 
of the Irish Party, being assured of considerable support 
from the Radical element in the House, has determined 
to take Sir Wilfrid’s place in case of any sudden collapse 
of the Liberal baronet’s motion. Meanwhile, it is placed 
beyond doubt that Lord Kimberley, in spite of his speech 
on Thursday of last week, ‘has definitely accepted the 
very awkward situation, and sent to Sir Bartle Frere a 
despatch, which, if it does ‘not procure his‘ voluntary 
resignation, will leave the High Commissioner no option 
but to obey orders from the Colonial Office, sink his own 
“high spirit” so highly praised by Mr. Gladstone, and 
confine his official operations to carrying out the scheme 
of Federation as newly revised by the fresh occupants of 
the Colonial Department. | 


The respi Liberal Cabinet is not as docile as the old 
one, and nothing is more apparent than that the personal 
influence of the Prime Minister is minimised over his 
colleagues in office. His personal ascendency is gone, 
and gone for éver, and the Cabinet claims. the right 


crotchets of the Prime Minister. Tuesday night gave an 
evidence of this in the division on the Congé @é/ire Bill, 
which was ardently supported by Mr. Gladstone. Three 
of his Ministerial colleagues, the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, the President of the Board of Trade, and 
the Vice-President of the Council, voted against the 
Prime Minister on the question, thus indicating a deter- 
mination not to be over-ridden that is far from hopeful 
for the prospects of Liberal unity; while @ Jrofos of this 
pronounced feeling, it is recorded that a Minister of the 
Crown has said, that so many mistakes having been 
made already, if an appeal to the country took place 
just at present Mr. Gladstone would not be returned to 
power again. 

Some of the Ministerial papers made very much of 
the appointment to the private secretaryship to the 
Marquis of Ripon of Colonel Gordon, R.E., better 
known as Chinese Gordon, and latterly as Gordon Pasha. 


Lord Ripon, with his staff, reached Bombay on Monday, ~ 


and on Thursday we were informed by telegraph that 
the private secretary had resigned. The cause is not 
given, and the surmise is probably not correct that, 
in the heated atmosphere of the Red Sea or of the 


harbour of Aden, the odium theologicum had abnormally © 
developed between the exceedingly Evangelical Secre- — 


tary and the exceedingly Ultramontane Viceroy, who is 
understood to exhibit all the thoroughness for which 


“’verts” are distinguished nowadays. But no one will © 


be surprised to find that what the gallant queller of the 
Chinese rebellion and pacifier of the Soudan could not 
stand was the interference; of the reverend father who 
accompanied the Marquis as private chaplain. To obey 
the orders of a Roman Catholic Viceroy was one thing ;. 
to obey the orders of a “ Director” given through the 
Viceroy must have been quite another. When Colonel 


Gordon returns to England his evidence on the subject» 


would have been welcomed at Exeter Hall, and by the 
Free Kirk and U. P. Presbyteries, which have been 
getting up remonstrances to the Prime Minister against 
Lord Ripon’s appointment, but that the ex-private secre- 


tary bears testimony that Lord Ripon’s rule will be - 


blessed, for he will rule in the strength of the Lord. 
We agree with Gordon Pasha that it would have been 
better if he had declined the post at first; it would 
have been better still if he had not written so silly a 
sentence as that which concludes his letter to the Bombay 
journals, 


The Employers’ Liability Bill of the Government is 
only the crude measure introduced last session by Mr. 
Thomas Brassey, to which just exception was taken at the 
time on both sides of the House. As Sir John Holker said, 
the Bill is calculated, without considerable amendment, to 
drive capital out of several forms of industry, and thus in- 
jure some of the industries of the country. And even the 
apologists of the measure admit that it must be materially 
changed, and that it is, to all intents and purposes, a 
shell to be filled up—we hope not with materials for 
explosion. But it is beyond doubt that the whole ques- 
tion of the relations between capital and labour just now 
need very skilful handling. 


It seems very much as if the refusal of the Direction 
of the Comédie Frangaise to allow M. Coquelin ainé to 
play in London with Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt is dictated 
simply by spite against the great actress. But Mr. 
Hollingshead may rest assured no one having any know- 
ledge of the facts can suppose he is to blame in the 
smallest degree. 
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GOVERNMENT BY PROMISE. 


When Mr. Gladstone, speaking to the Liberal electors 
of Middlesex, in Her Majesty’s Theatre, told them that 
the promises made during the elections would be redeemed, 
‘but that it was at the same time necessary to maintain a 
general continuity in the policy of the country, he uttered 
what was at least a paradox, and may possibly prove to 
be a contradiction in terms. It is not possible for the 
Midlothian promises to be redeemed if there is to be the 
least continuity in our Turkish policy ; and even in home 
questions it is difficult to see how the intempestive utter- 
ances before and during the General Election are to be 
reconciled with the actual programme before the country. 
No doubt the Liberals expect to gain a considerable 
accession of strength by enfranchising the ignorance of 
the rural labourers, and it is beyond doubt that this 
question will be pressed upon Parliament with all the 
influence of the Government. Then an attack has been 
opened upon the City Corporation and Guilds; the 
Dissenters have been pacified, if not satisfied, by the 
Burials Bill, and the farmers are to receive their reward 
for deserting the Tories in so many counties by the Bill 
giving them control over hares and rabbits. But that is 
all that we know to be actually contemplated ; and, apart 
from the chances of its being carried into effect, the pro- 
gramme is certainly not too ambitious. But on its princi- 
pal point the House of Lords will be certain to have 
something to say, as it can hardly be denied that, in 
giving votes to the agricultural labourers, we shall simply 
be increasing the mass of igorance and incompetence 
among those whom Lord Sherbrooke has called our 
masters, and descending to a lower stratum of what Mr. 
Bright has termed the residuum. The gentleman from 
Highgate who declared that the Liberal Party would 
have patience until the tangled web of affairs in Zululand, 
Afghanistan, and Turkey was unravelled before expecting 
what was to come in England, seemed to think that he 
had more right to speak for the whole Liberal Party than 
the newspapers printed in the interests of that Party. 
But, in spite of the gentleman from Highgate, a very 
large proportion of the Liberal Party are not content to 
wait the convenience of the Government in the prosecu- 
tion of many pet plans, and the only reason they recognise 
at present for not pushing their pretensions to the utmost 
is the necessary brevity of the session, and the consequent 
difficulty, as Mr. Bright would say, of getting many 
omnibuses together through Temple Bar. 

The passage in the Prime Minister’s speech which is 
pre-eminently paradoxical is that in which he promises 
to maintain, so far as conscience and consistency will 
permit, the continuity of the action of the country, while 
at the same time he does not repent of the general strain 
of the language held by the Liberals before the elections. 
Perhaps we may look for an interpretation of the oracle 
to the speech of his son and private secretary, who 
declares that the famous letter to Count Kdrolyi was not 
an apology, and that if it were it was justified by the 
change in policy of Austria. Now Austria has changed 
no point of her policy. She did not intend to undertake 
the great responsibility of extending her rule down to the 
fEgean Sea. But her statesmen saw, and they still see, 
that circumstances may arise in which such an extension 
would be forced upon them, and they have given no pro- 
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mise whatever not to go to Salonica, They have only 
said, what is obviously the fact, that under existing 
circumstances they have not made up the'r minds to this 
development of territory. The statesmen of Austria- 
Hungary would have been very foolish indeed to tie up 
their future by a definite undertaking either way, and Mr. 
Gladstone’s very humble apology was therefore not justi- 
fied by anything in Count Kdrolyi’s letter, any more 
than his original wild statement was justified by the 
political facts known to the Governments and careful 
politicians of Europe. 

It seems, then, that the country is, to adapt the nursery 
saying, to shut its eyes and open its mouth and see what 
the Government sends it. All promises are to be re- 
deemed, at a convenient season. All policy is to be 
justified, sooner or later. All that is good inthe work of 
the late Government is to be maintained, where it has 
not been already abandoned. All the interests of 
England are to be defended, save where, as at Candahar 
and Cabul, the signal has been given to surrender them. 
The whole policy of the Government, if policy it can be 
called, betrays the existence in the Government of two 
distinct parties, one animated by passion and prejudice, 
the other preserving the traditions of responsible English 
statesmanship. It is only too evident, however, that 
unless the latter section of the Ministry are prepared to 
rely on Conservative support the former section will have 
their way at home and abroad also, save in so far as they 
are checked by the other Powers of Europe. Mean- 
while the Cabinet is issuing promissory notes which 
some members of it will not particularly care to redeem 
when they fall due. 





THE OTTOMAN CRISIS. 


When the Prince of Wales was lying at the point of 
death, the Queen and the Princess, his private secretary 
and his physicians, received by nearly every post infallible 
recipes for his immediate cure, some of them of the 
silliest nature, others which had been found successful in 
cases utterly unlike that of the Heir-Apparent. The 
Sick Man of Europe is now the object of similar attention 
on the part of a number of well-meaning people, who, 
having had little or no opportunity of diagnosing the 
disease, are nevertheless fully satisfied in their own minds 
of their ability to prescribe for the patient. Happily 
raising their voices above the feeble cries of such jejune 
politicians, we have coming to the front a few men who 
have really studied the subject, and who have learned to 
weigh all or most of its singular difficulties. And there 
appears to be a general admission that the bag-and- 
baggage policy is, for the time at least, as much out of 
the question as the restoration of the status quo ante 
bellum. As all reasonable politicians have contended, 
reform in Turkey, to be worth anything, must spring from 
within rather than be imposed from without ; and what it 
behoves the Powers first to attempt is to obtain 
fair play for the reforming forces that are slowly but 
surely developing themselves in the midst of Turkish 
society. Mr. Edwin Pears, the correspondent of the 
Daily News at Constantinople, where he is the leading 
English counsel, was.the first promoter of the Bulgarian 
agitation in England, which led directly to the Russo- 
Turkish war, and thence to the present prostrate con- 
dition of the Turkish State. Four years ago Mr. Pears’ 
sympathies were entirely on the side of the Bulgarian 
and other Christians; he has since learned that the 
Christian races in Turkey are not wholly angelic, and 
that the Turk outside of the cities and the Palace is not 
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utterly diabolic. In casting around for a means of 
escape for Turkey from her terrible dilemma, he now 
recognises as a stable element in the future state the 
Mussulman people, and although in his elaborate article 
in this month’s JVineteenth Century he would have a Par- 
liament called together composed chiefly of represen- 
tatives from the cities and towns, in which the Christian 
minority would get far more than its share of repre- 
sentation, he at the same time takes care to show that no 
settlement of Turkey would be durable which leaves out 
the Turk. We have zealously advocated the convocation 
of a Parliament. So far we are agreed with Mr. Pears. But 
that Parliament would be a sham and a blunder which did 
not include an approximately fair representation of all the 
races which go to make up the heterogeneous realm of 
the Sultan. It should include members from Albania and 
Armenia, able to represent local wishes, and to speak with 
local knowledge. The long-suffering Arabs of Mesopo- 
tamia, among whom the fires of rebellion, long smoulder- 
ing, have at last broken"out, should not be left without 
their representatives in the Chamber at Constantinople. 
In the Parliament summoned by Midhat Pasha, the 
most independent and accomplished orators hailed from 
Syria and the coast near Smyrna ; and the sturdy, honest 
Turk of the highlands by Sivas should be called to the 
capital, if only to tell the Porte and the Powers how very 
considerably the Turkish people themselves have suffered, 
not merely through the war and its consequences, but 
through the exactions of the tax-collector and the rapacity 
of the Mudirs and Caimacams and Pashas, of whose mis- 
deeds the world never hears, or hears but vaguely. When, 
however, a really representative Parliament is got to- 
gether, it will need to be protected from the anger and 
the jealousy of the Sultan and his ministers for 
awhile. Not for long, indeed, since the Chamber would 
make very short work of the Pashas who are the pests 
of the Palace and politics, and who maintain their 
position by shameless intrigue and systematic deception 
of their Sovereign. Whether this protection should take the 
shape of a European Commission to administer the 
Empire, and especially its finances, for a short term 
of years in the name of the Sultan, or of a superin- 
tending Commission, in direct communication with the 
Sultan, and working through him, is a question which 
probably will be decided rather by events than by 
cabinets or ambassadors. But there are four matters 
calling for immediate attention which rank next in im- 
portance to the summons of a Parliament, and for the 
promotion of which, indeed, a Parliament would be 
chiefly useful. The first is the formation of a thoroughly 
efficient gendarmerie force over the whole empire, for the 
protection of life and property, and for the due execution 
of justice upon malefactors. Then there must be a 
reform of the local tribunals, the judges and officers of 
which now subsist mainly upon the bribes of suitors, 
because they have nothing else to live upon. There 
must be a financial commission of some sort to regulate 
the income and the expenditure of the country; and 
before any of these reforms can be achieved, means 
must be found to procure money, without a con- 
siderable sum of which not one of these reforms has 
the remotest chance of being carried into effect. 
Prince Bismarck, it is believed, no longer holds 
the opinion that the entire Eastern Question is not 
worth the bones of a single Pomeranian soldier, and it is 
just possible that the Prince-Chancellor of Germany 
might be willing to lend a portion of perhaps the 
reptile fund to help towards a solution of the difficulty. 
There is little chance of Mr. Gladstone being induced to 
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guarantee any sum on behalf of England, even though it 
were to be expended under European direction. But, 
after all, the reform of Turkey need not cost anybody 
one halfpenny. If the Sultan can only be induced to 
consent to the appointment and the independence of a 
European Commission, sufficient money will be forth- 
coming very soon to give a good start to the new order 
of things. Sound experts have estimated that three 
millions sterling would suffice for this purpose ; and is) 
Turkey to be lost for the sake of three millions, which . 
would, by the way, be recouped to the Powers advancing 

it within perhaps ten or twelve, certainly well within twenty 

years? Not a penny of this money would go through 

the hands of the superior Turkish officials, except in so 

far as they were employed in the task of government and 

paid for work done. The officers of any administration 

must be paid for their labour, and the first step in a 

financial reform in Turkey must be to place the officials 

of all kinds in a position to do without bribes and 

peculation in the customs and the inland tax depart- 
ments. If Europe will not find the three millions to 
begin with, it has no standing against the for once per- 
fectly truthful Turkish answer, zon fossumus. To this 
conclusion practically comes Malcom Khan, in the article 
which is placed first in the Contemporary Review, although 

he does not express it in so many words, save in one 
brief sentence which is very far from covering the ques- 
tion. So must the Powers when their present investiga- 
tion of the situation is completed. 

But if the Sultan Abdul Hamid will not consent to 
summon a Parliament, or to appoint a financial or super- 
intending Commission, even though the Powers be 
ready to find the money to start the empire on a new 
track, what will be the consequence? We have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the Sultan will have to go at perhaps 
less than a week’s notice. If he should appeal to the 
fanaticism of his people, it may be necessary to send an 
allied fleet past Chanak-Kalessi with a view to seeking a 
comfortable anchorage where the birds which the Turks 
suppose to represent the souls of the victims of the 
sack perpetually flit between the Euxine and the 
Sea of Marmora. A squadron of two vessels belonging 
to each of the Great Powers off the Palace Dolma- 
baghtsche would be an argument that the present Sultan 
would appreciate at its full force as well as any man living ; 
nay, the news that such a squadron was on its way to 
a rendezvous between Tenedos and the Tomb of Achilles 
would do much to persuade his Majesty to supersede 
Said the Dwarf by Said the Englishman, and Mahmoud 
Nedim by Midhat or Khaireddin, though the services of 
the latter ought not to be employed in a very prominent 
position, owing to the Ottoman jealousy of foreigners. 
We thoroughly believe that while caution, lest the Sultan 
and the Porte and the Ulema should be driven to despe- 
ration, is very desirable, if the Powers make up their 
minds to employ coercion in the last resort they will find 
coercion needless. The Sultan and the clique of Pashas 
around him at present command in no way whatever the 
confidence of their people. England does yet command 
the confidence of the people if not of the Pashas. It 
should be the mission of England to lead the way in 
assisting the Turkish people to reform themselves, as 
those who know them best believe they have the capacity 
to do if they get a fair chance. Mr. Gladstone’s reference 
on Tuesday to the existence of a basis for free institutions 
in Turkey sounded like the announcement of a great 
discovery, and no doubt the fact was very new to the 
Prime Minister ; but we shall be well satisfied if he 
founds his policy on it, and endeavours to reform the 
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Ottoman Empire through the Ottoman people. Only by 
building up from below can a durable edifice be con- 
structed in Turkey or elsewhere, and it is something 
gained if the Liberal Party, and especially its chiefs, have 
begun to realise this tolerably obvious fact. The’Turkish 
people of all creeds and races have equally suffered from 
the misgovernment of the Porte and the Pashas, and they 
will be found to work together well enough to correct 
that misgovernment. The germ of Turkish liberty and 
prosperity is to be found in the Turkish democratic 
village system, and it should be our first and chief duty 
to see that in its growth it gets fair play. 


FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 


It is no longer possible to regard the female suffrage 
question either as an abstract speculation or as a mere 
crotchet. Whether the progress which the movement 
has made (and, considering the circumstances of the case, 
its progress has been strikingly great) be due to its 
inherent vigour, or to the determination and ability of its 
promoters, we do not pretend to say, But a demand 
which has been embodied in some hundreds of petitions 
with hundreds of thousands of signatures, which was sup- 
ported on different occasions in the last Parliament by 
about one-third of the members, pretty evenly divided 
on both sides of the House, and in favour of which large 
and enthusiastic meetings have been held all over the 
country—such a demand must be considered to have 
passed beyond the initial stages of discussion, and to 
stand fairly before the public as a matter for practical 
settlement. It will be seen that this is not a question of 
any downward extension of the franchise. To claim that 
women who pay rates should vote for members of Parlia- 
ment is to demand a mere lateral enlargement of the 
national constituency, since the payment of rates is 
already the basis of the male suffrage. And on this 
ground alone the female claimants of the suffrage contend 
that they have a primé facie right to it. “ Why,” they 
ask, “should we be saddled with the burdens of citizen- 
ship and be deprived of the corresponding privileges? 
Is not this the very complaint of which you have re- 
peatedly acknowledged the justice in the case of men, 
and in response to which you extended their franchise in 
1867? In doing that you admitted the principle on 
which we rely ; thenceforth the burden of proof lay on 
you. It is not for us to prove our claim ; it is you who 
are bound to confute it.” 

Let us take a typical instance. A man dies leaving a 
widow in tolerable circumstances. ‘The widow continues 
to reside in the same house, and to pay exactly the same 
rates and taxes. ‘The husband may possibly have been 
ignorant, vicious, corrupt in the last degree, yet he had 
the vote ; the wife may be a paragon of intelligence and 
virtue, yet she is denied it. Why is it perfectly right and 
natural that bad men should have their voice in electing 
the Legislature, but perfectly wrong that women, how- 
ever worthy, should have anything to say in the matter? 
There are surely no essential attributes of government 
which call for such a distinction ; if there were it would 
be impossible for a queen to reign over these realms. 
It is also to be borne in mind that all those whom 
it is sought to enfranchise already possess the municipal, 
school-board, and parochial votes. Whether they have 
used these votes well or ill, whether they have manifested 
greater or less purity and good sense in the exercise of 
them than the male voters, is nét now the question. But 
it is difficult to conceive how the franchises already 
enjoyed by female ratepayers can be justified except 
upon considerations which would equally justify their 
possession of the parliamentary suffrage. Moreover, the 
voting power they now exercise has to a great extent dis- 
posed of an objection upon which much stress used to be 
laid, and which a dozen years ago was far from un- 
founded. It was urged that women were, as a body, 
utterly wanting in political education, and could not 
understand the nature, nor grasp the importance of the 
privilege. Like a community of wandering savages 


suddenly settled, without control, in the quietude and . 
amid the comforts and luxuries of Gvilised life, they 
would not treat their new position with sufficient serious- 
ness. They would be accessible to all sorts of corrupt 
influences. Such apprehensions were not unnatural so 
long as the experiment was untried. But women rate. 
payers have now served some sort of apprenticeship to 
the profession of citizens. In deciding between the 
claims of rival candidates for the school boards they 
have been brought face to face with issues of ever wider 
and deeper importance. Municipal elections, rightly or 
wrongly, have of late years tended to assume a political 


| character. In a word, the present generation of women, 


to whom a household ratepaying franchise would give the 
vote, are on the whole not much inferior in political 
knowledge to the bulk of the existing constituency. 

It is said, however, that a ratepaying franchise 
would be treated as a mere instalment. It is only 
the thin end of the wedge. Give the vote to female 
ratepayers, and you will soon be asked to give it to 
married women, and to admit women to Parliament. 
We fail to see any connection between the immediate 
subject of discussion and these supposed consequences 
of its concession. If the latter measures have any merits 
to recommend them, or at any rate merits sufficient to 
counterbalance the practical objections to them, why 
should they not be called for at once? They in no way 
depend on the ratepaying franchise ; and there is no 
more reason why they should follow it than why they 
should precede it. We are not now discussing these 
measures ; and assuming, as the almost unanimous opinion 
of the country entitles us to assume, that the balance of 
utility is against the admission of women to the House of 
Commons, there is nomore difficulty in incapacitating them 
for admission than there is in excluding ministers of the 
Church. As to the voting of married women, the case is 
even clearer. If the widow or spinster is recommended 
as the head of a family, as a householder and taxpayer, 
the absence of these qualifications justly excludes the 
wife. But government, it is urged, means force : force 
protective and force coercive ; and the force of the 
country belongs to its men. You cannot make women 
either soldiers or policemen, though a woman has been 
an overseer if not a churchwarden. Again, if you give 
women political power, they may on some occasion unite 
against the men and outvote them. The men would then 
refuse obedience ; and either a deadlock would ensue, 
or the constitution would be simply trampled under foot. 
There is some show of plausibility in these Oe 
but they will be found on consideration to be altogether 
inconclusive. It must be borne in mind that the object 
of government is neither war abroad nor imprisonment 
at home; but peace with all men, and the security, 
liberty, and general happiness of the people. These are, 
indeed, difficult objects ; and it is doubtful if any country 
can afford, in aiming at them, to dispense with any in- 
telligence or patriotism it may contain, to whichever of 
the two sexes these virtues may belong. It is quite true’ 
that peace and obedience to the law can only be 
secured by the maintenance of a reserve of force, 
as well for defence against attack, as for the punish- 
ment and repression of crime. But there are men 
enjoying the franchise—the blind and the lame—of 
whom it would be quite as impossible to make soldiers 
or policemen as of women. Our military service, too, 1s 
voluntary; nor is any man disfranchised because he 
chooses to hold aloof from the army and the navy and 
the reserve forces. In the last resort, indeed, the royal 
prerogative can compel every man to do military duty in 
defence of the throne and the realm; but it can also 
compel every woman to do so, and we should be sorry 
to say that the services of which women have shown 
themselves capable in time of war are essentially less 
useful than those rendered by men. It seems quite as 
advantageous to the country to save the life of a com- 
batant by careful nursing as to kill or wound an enemy. 
And this is not all. If the whole adult population of 
military age could be sent into the field, and were 
actually sent, the consequences would be far more 
disastrous than the worst defeat. For what would be- 
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come of the helpless beings—the , the infirm, and 
the young—who were left behind ? 
of the domestic industry of the country, the growing 
crops, the infinity of perishable wealth which must be 
lost if not looked after? In fulfilling the offices thus 
indicated, women are doing as valuable and as indis- 
pensable service to the community as their brothers are 
in repelling the foe. We have entered somewhat fully 
into this part of the subject, because it is constantly put 
forward as an unanswerable argument against female 
suffrage. It deals, however, with a contingency which is 
abstractedly possible, but which has neyer been realised 
in any civilised nation, and is morally certain never to be 
realised in England. But the parliamentary franchise 
must be settled on a peace basis, as the normal con- 
dition of things. It is not reasonable that people should 
for ever be deprived of political existence in contempla- 
tion of events which no one expects ever to occur. And 
it is neither essential nor desirable that all should do, or 
be able to do, the same kind of service to the State ; it is 
enough that every one should be able and willing to do 
what in him lies,’ 


The supposed union of the female voters against the 
males is so contrary to ordinary experience that it is 
difficult to believe in the seriousness of those who mention 
it. In the first place, if all the female ratepayers in the 
kingdom were admitted to the suffrage, there would still 
be seven men electors to every woman. Nor is there 
the slightest probability that any very material change 
will take place in the future in these respective propor- 
tions. The imagined combination would therefore be 
utterly futile. But even were it otherwise, even were 
the female constituency to equal or outnumber the male, 
the notion that the former could ever combine whole- 
sale against the latter is as wildly chimerical as to sup- 
pose it possible for all the men under five feet seven to 
combine against all over that height. These are Coubt- 
less questions which mainly affect women, but on none 
of them is there any approach to unanimity among 
women ; while the questions that affect men and women 
alike are a thousand times more numerous and vital. 
The relation of the interests of either sex as such to the 
common interests of both is as nothing to infinity. It is 
completely impossible that the two can ever be so opposed 
as to bring about the imaginary difficulty to which we 
have referred. It may not be out of place to observe 
that, in giving the franchise to women, we should not be 
introducing any new element into the constitution. We 
should rather, on the contrary, be restoring it to its 
original form. Until the year 1832 women had the right 
of voting in parliamentary elections on the same condi- 


tions as men. ‘There are instances on record in which. 


women have not merely voted, but in pocket-boroughs 
have even returned members to serve in Parliament. 
One of the best known of these is the case of the 
dowager Lady Packington, who, as sole elector and 
returning-officer of the borough of Aylesbury, “ chose, 
named, and appointed” two burgesses to represent that 
borough in Parliament. This was in. Elizabeth’s time ; 
but though this is not the latest recorded instance, there 
is no doubt that for ages no woman availed herself of the 
privilege. And we cannot be much surprised at this 
when we recollect the turbulence of elections and the 
indifference to public affairs which was fostered in the 
mass of women. But the right, though forgotten, still 
remained theoretically ; and it was reserved for the 
Reform Bill of 1832 to withdraw it, as regarded the fran- 
chises created by that Act, by confining these to “ male 
persons.” And it was only in 1868, in the case of 
Chorlton v. Ling, which was heard in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, that it was judicially decided that, as the law 
now stands, no woman can under any circumstances vote 
in a parliamentary election. 
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- EGYPTIAN FINANCE... . 

Further correspondence respecting the affairs of t 
has been presented by Government to Parliament, from 
which we learn officially the establishment at Cairo of a 
Commission de Liquidation, to overhaul once more the 
whole state of the Egyptian Public Debt. Read by the 
light of the contemporaneous measure, by which interest 
on the Unified Debt has been reduced to 4 per cent., the 
decree which institutes the above Commission reveals its 
own objects, which may be gathered between the lines. 
Mr. Cave, in his official report published in 1875, had 
shown that the State Budget of. Egypt could very well 
bear the strain, such as he fixed it, of her debt. He 
had shown, moreover, what in our opinion is a great deal 
more important still, that the national finances of Egypt, 
as distinguished from those of the Government, were 
prosperous. A country like Egypt which, as Mr. Cave 
mentioned, although he did not actually lay stress 
on the fact, had exported in the thirteen years be- 
tween 1863 and 1875, £84,000,000 sterling more mer- 
chandise than she had imported from abroad, could very 
well spare as a nation a few millions a year to pay off its. 
foreign creditors, From. statistics published, it appears 
that this state of things, as regards the balance of 
Egyptian trade, has since continued. According to data 
by Messrs. R. J. Moss and Co,, of Alexandria, pub- 
lished in the Zimes, Egypt’s exports were, in 1878, 
48,300,000 ; and in 1879, £13,780,000; imports, in 
1879, 45,130,000; and in 1878 by some £200,000 
less. Yet in the very same number of the Zimes a 
Reuter’s telegram announced the impending reduction 
of interest to 4 per cent. on the Unified Debt, which has. 
since been accomplished. 

Messrs. Goschen and Joubert in 1876 allowed Ismail 
Pasha to introduce the thin end of the wedge of repudia- 
tion into Egyptian finance. The then Khedive, to 
whose exceeding shrewdness the report. of the English 
and French financiers bears testimony, had, a ver 
natural desire to imitate the example his Turkish 
suzerain had set him of repudiating his charges. But, in 
point of fact, there was no good reason for any reduction 
of interest on Egyptian bonds. From the above figures 
it will be seen that there is no indebted country on the 
globe, the United States only excepted, so well able to 


pay its foreign creditors as Egypt is. Most debtor nations, - 
such as Russia for instance, can only pay abroad the , 


interest on their debt by continuous fresh borrowing. 
Having no specie to export, and their importation of 
merchandise exceeding mostly their exportation of 
goods, if credit were stopped them they would find them- 
selves absolutely unable to pay their foreign charges. 
Such was the case with Turkey, but very different is that 
of Egypt. This latter country, through its favourable 


balance of trade, has actually the means of payment , 


which to almost all other debtor nations are wanting. It 


is only a question of financial ability for the State to. 


take hold of this national surplus, and to employ it, as it 
should be used, in favour of the State and other creditors 
abroad. - 

The home charges of Egypt, including £700,000 
tribute to the Porte, are about 44,400,000, which, on a 
population of 5,336,000, is not excessive. The. total 
debt of Egypt is given by the Zzmes’ Cairo correspondent 
as equal to £116,900,000, and is composed as follows : 


Unified Debt . « « «© « £56,000,000 
Privi leged Debt . . a + . I 7s 000,000 
Domain Debt , ® : ‘ . 8, 500,000 
Short Loans , . , ’ . 1, 500,000 
F loating Debt . . ° ’ . 6, 500,000 
Daira Debt + . ‘ + 9; 500,000 
M oukabalah . . ’ y . I 6, 000,000 . 
Rouznameh , ° ° ° . 1,900,000 


To this have to be added £200,000 payable for four- 
teen years to England on the Suez Canal shares. On 
the other hand, the railroads pledged to the Privileged 
Debt have yielded hitherto an average of £750,000 per 
annum, and are expected to return this year £850,000, 
The Daira and Domain estates, also pledged, consist of 
916,000 acres, ae actually #1 oa acre ; but they 
could very well, it is stated, afford the same rent as 
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private estates, viz., from £2 to £3 peracre, Altogether, 
these assets furnish a notable part of the interest on the 
whole public debt, without any direct contribution from 
the taxpayer. ; 

Taking all these things into consideration, we repeat 
our assertion that no country in the world can better 
afford to pay its public creditors in full than Egypt. It 
may be that the fellah is overtaxed or exploited, but that 
is very far from proving that Egypt’s finances cannot bear 
to satisfy Egyptian bondholders. The chairman of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Bank, at the recent annual meeting, stated 
that during the last year £5,000,000 sterling specie had 
been shipped to Egypt. Certainly this is a sign, as Mr. 
Masterman mentioned, of Egyptian prosperity ; but it 
is no less a sign, or proof rather, that the payment of her 
national obligations does not, and need not, impoverish 
Egypt. A country which, after paying her foreign 
creditors in part, has yet abroad an annual balance of 
£,5,000,000 to the good, can very well afford part of that 
balance to be employed for the full satisfaction of her 
national creditors. 


LUNACY LAW REFORM. 


Although it is not reasonable to expect that even a 
Government so permeated with an enthusiasm for reform 
as that which is now in power should be able at the fag 
end of a session to introduce a Bill recasting the Lunacy 
Laws, yet not a few will be disappointed that the matter 
has been postponed for another year. These laws are at 
present in a most unsatisfactory condition, and, apart 
from the reports of the Zancet’s commissioner, now re- 
printed in a collected form, recent trials have let in a 
flgod of light on the system, or rather want of system, by 
means of which men may be incarcerated in those dun- 
geons of despair known as private madhouses. It has 
been shown that, although the law, bad as it is, provides 
that certain forms should be observed by those who shut 
up a madman, these forms were in one famous case, 
fresh in the minds of the public, neglected. Not that 
they were neglected by inferior or low-class practitioners. 
The painful fact was made clear that personages of un- 
tainted honour and undoubted eminence in the medical 
profession did not observe the procedure prescribed 
by law for the purpose of guarding against abuse 
of power. Hence men naturally asked, if such /éches 
can be laid to the charge of the leaders of the pro- 
fession, what atrocities may not be committed by its 
“tagrag and bobtail,” by the diploma-bearing knaves 
who would lock up the wisest man on earth in a mad- 
house for a fee of half-a-guinea? No doubt no great 
harm resulted from the irregularities revealed by the trial 
to which we have referred. The person who complained 
of them appeared to be by no means unfit for detention 
in an asylum. But they might have happened in the 
case of a perfectly sane man or woman, and then a 
hideous and heinous wrong would have been done, for 
which no subsequent measures of prosecution could pro- 
vide adequate redress. In a free country like this, liberty 
is, Or ought to be, as sacred as life, and a law which permits 
one or two citizens to deprive a neighbour of liberty, 
without just reason, is every whit as detestable as would 
bean Actof Parliament tempting men to commit homicide. 
Yet the trial which we have cited showed that any two 
men possessing a colourable medical qualification could 
sign a certificate without regard to the form of law pro- 
vided for the protection of*the ‘subject, a certificate on 
the strength of which a possibly sane man might be 
locked up as mad, Moreover, it also showed that a 
pecuniary arrangement might exist between the doctor 
signing the certificate and the keeper of the madhouse, 
in virtue of which the former received a “‘ commission” 
or “tip” for every “ patient” he consigned to the care of 
the latter. The bare statement of these facts ought to 
be enough to demonstrate the badness of the law. 

Of course, in what we now say we must not be supposed 
to condemn all private lunatic asylums. There are some 
which are admirably managed ; in fact, not a few are in 
the hands of fine old families in which the taste for the 





study and treatment of mental disease. seems to be 
hereditary. But we share the opinion said to have been 
once expressed by the illustrious Conolly, the wise and 
humane physician, who revolutionised the treatment of 
insanity by doing away with fetters and the strait- 
waistcoat, or, perhaps we ought to say, reducing the use 
of these “ curative ” agencies as nearly as possible to zero. 
Conolly used to say in conversation that if ever he felt 
like going mad, he should beg his friends to send him to 
a public and not a private asylum, even if it were to a 
pauper establishment. And a moment’s reflection 
shows that there is sound sense in what he 
said. Mad-doctors are but human beings after all, 
and they are in the majority of cases moved by self- 
interest. They have each an enormously expensive 
establishment to keep up, and but one way of keeping it 
up, that is, by having it well filled with patients. They 
must get patients, honestly if they can, and if not 
honestly, why they must still get patients, or go into the 
bankruptcy court. Then, once they receive a patient 
who pays well, it is a dead loss to get rid of him or her. 
The patient is, in a sense, well treated, because, if not, 
death might be the result, and with death would come 
the loss of the fees for maintenance. But it is- not for 
the interest of the mad-doctor to cure his patient, and 
hence, especially where it is for the interest of near 
relatives that cure should not take place, the suf- 
ferer is not treated so as to be cured. We 
are not dealing with the cases of sane persons 
wrongfully detained, because that is too painful a 
matter to contemplate in detail. We take the far 
milder example of an insane person who might be cured, 
and who, ostensibly for that purpose, is sent to a private 
madhouse. If he or she be able to pay liberally, and if 
he or she give little trouble, the case, as a rule, becomes 
“chronic,” and it is distinctly for the interest of the 
asylum-keeper that it should. No doubt we are told that 
there is the safeguard of Government inspection, and 
that “the Commissioners” make unexpected visits to 
asylums. But it is notorious in the “ profession” that 
these visits are rarely or ever “unexpected.” There is 
usually “an arrangement” between the keeper of the 
asylum and the host of the inn or hotel in the village at 
which the Commissioners put up, in virtue of which the 
latter no sooner make their appearance than a messenger 
gallops off to the madhouse, and gives the people there 
timely warning. Then a scene of grotesque “tidying 
up” takes place, and when the officials arrive, after being 
detained, they cannot exactly say why, a little longer at 
the hotel than they expected, they find everything in 
“‘apple-pie order.” : 
There is no exaggeration in what we have now said, 
in fact, though we have a particular establishment, and 
that by no means one of the worst of its class, in our eye 
as the scene of these ainusing episodes in asylum life, 
yet the same sort of thing happens in a vast number of 
other places. And it will always happen in the majority 
of places so long as it is to the direct interest of the 
mad-doctor to keep as many patients in his house as pos- 
sible, and above all things never to let one out who pays 
well and gives little trouble. In the same way, so long as 
we allow any two medical men, without _Tegard to 
special competence, to certify a person as insane, and 
manage matters so that the medical men may, and 
usually do, have a pecuniary interest in the asylum to 
which they send the sufferer, we shall always run the 
risk of locking up the wrong kind of individuals. What 
reform in the law, it will be asked, would we propose in 
order to remedy existing evils? For our part we would 
go so far as to declare all lunatics in fact, what they are 
in law, the wards of the State, and prevent private 
asylums from taking charge of them altogether. Let 
every establishment in which a madman is confined be a 
public institution, presided over by medical gentlemen 
who are salaried officers, whose interest it will be to effect as 
many cures as possible, and who can gain no profit what- 
ever by touting for patients, or unduly detaining them. 
Then, as to granting certificates of lunacy, we incline to 
adopt the clever plan suggested in the reports of Dr. 
Granville, the special commissioner of the anctt, 
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reports which, as we have said, have just been issued in 
a collected form, and which, when printed in the Lancef, 
attracted a good deal of notice in professional circles. 
Dr. Granville says : 

Patients labouring under mental derangement should be remov- 
able to a public or private asylum, as to an hospital for ordinary 
disease, without certificate. Within eighteen hours of admission, 
notice should be sent to the office of the Commissioners in Lunacy, 
and an order be issued from the Board to an official medical 
examiner—duly appointed by the Board, and not engaged in private 
practice, ‘either as medical attendant or medical witness—who 
should at once proceed to the asylum, and report directly to the 
Commissioners as to the nature of the case and the expediency of 
detaining it. If residence in the asylum were deemed desirable, 
the Commissioners could make an order to that effect—such order to 
have the legal force of a certificate of insanity—and by the visits of 
their inspectors provide for the continuous watching of the case. 
In this way, for twelve months at least, every new patient would 
be kept under official observation, a measure which could scarcely 
fail to exert a satisfactory influence over the treatment. The power 
of signing certificates of lunacy should be withdrawn from ordinary 
medical practitioners, magistrates, and clergymen, and intrusted 
only to the locally appointed agents of the Lunacy Board, who, as 
I have said, should not be allowed to engage in practice, or to 
appear as skilled witnesses in courts of law on the subpoena of any 
party to a suit, but only, as occasion might arise, at the summons 
of the Court. The officers appointed to discharge this duty of certi- 
fying and supervising lunatics might be the medical officers of health 
of convenient districts; but before receiving a licence they should 
be required to possess a special qualification in lunacy, obtained by 
examination before one of the medical licensing bodies willing to 
undertake the duty. 


It will be seen at a glance that this simple plan 
achieves two great objects. It will prevent medical men 
without special qualifications as medical psychologists 
granting certificates of lunacy. It will render it im- 
possible for anybody to be detained in a lunatic asylum 
unless it be under a warrant of her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners, issued on the strength of a report by a medical 
expert. It will also make it certain that the medical 
reporter is not only an expert but a gentleman of good 
official status, and without a pecuniary interest to serve in 
incarcerating suspected lunatics. Indirectly it will also 
have this other good result, that it will promote the 
study of mental disease, a branch of medical education 
now almost wholly neglected ; indeed, with the ex- 
ception of Edinburgh, and only there owing to the 
efforts of the celebrated Dr. Skae, who was one of the 
first to place the treatment and study of mental disease 
on a rational basis in this country, there is no great 
medical school where medical psychology in theory and 
practice can be conveniently studied. This fact ought 
to be enough to condemn the existing law as to the 
granting of certificates. For it proves that these /éttres 
de cachet are issued by men, nine-tenths of whom are 
as completely unfit, so far as special study goes, to pro- 
nounce an opinion on a person’s sanity as the most 
ignorant layman called in off the street. 








AMERICAN AND ENGLISH WOOD-ENGRAVING, 


There are people, especially in England, who are never 
so happy as when depreciating or destroying the works 
of their fellow-countrymen. That those works are great 
and honoured matters nothing ; that they are the result 
of years of experience and toil matters less. Of late 
some busybodies have been mischievously employed in 
endeavouring to depreciate the merits of the English 
school of wood-engravers ; and, by way of set-off, in 
holding up as examples worthy of that school’s emula- 
tion the productions of its co-workers in America. In 
this pleasing occupation, however, they have displayed 
an ignorance of the subject which would be amusing were 
it not misleading to the public, who, in the nature of 
things, can only possess a superficial understanding of the 
questions at issue. The busybodies might be safely left 
to themselves, if they were alone ; but journals of high 
standing, and professing to be in some measure public 
guides in matters of art, have propagated ideas and 
criticisms which, however honest in intention, are as 
erroneous as they are unjust to those immediately con- 
cerned. An endeavour, therefore, to throw a little light 
on the matters in dispute may not be inappropriate. 


THE EXAMINER. 




















































































_ The cause of recent discussions on the comparative 
merits of English and American wood-engraving is not far 
to seek. It is Scribner's Monthly, an American magazine, 
whose illustrations have gained for it and its publishers 
a European reputation. The English press has never 
lost an opportunity of extolling the excellence of its, 
woodeuts ; and that in their way they are truly excellent 
no one candeny. Every credit is due to Messrs. Scribner 
for their public spirit in endeavouring to produce a first- 
rate work, requiring considerable taste, infinite care, and 
no small pecuniary outlay, and they deserve all praise for 
having set an example which should not be lost on 
English publishers. But to say, as some critics have 
said recently, that American engravings surpass in art- 
value those of the older school at home, is simply to 
display a blind ignorance of the subject. American 
engravings are chiefly remarkable for exceeding fineness 
of execution, the result of great pains and _ infinite 
patience. The manipulation is painfully minute ; but, 
excepting that the blocks are printed with extraordinary 
care upon almost faultless paper, there is little else that 
is notable. Superiority of engraving, however, does not 
consist in fineness merely, but in several other qualities, 
including variety of texture, correct drawing, and light 
and shade, true appreciation of colour, and proper 
feeling for the subject represented. As regards fineness 
the Americans are merely doing now what English 
engravers did in a better manner thirty years ago. The 
finest blocks now appearing in Scridner do not surpass 
in minuteness of execution the engravings of Powis ; 
and, what is of more consequence, they cannot compete 
with them either in variety of texture, drawing, or 
expression. In the first of these qualities the Americans 
are simply ‘“‘nowhere.” ‘They use the same thickness of 
line in the immediate foreground as in the extreme 
distance of a picture ; in short, the same texture is fotind 
in every part of the work. The result is no doubt very 
neat, smooth, and pleasing ; but it is untrue to nature, 
and therefore it is bad art. They are also deficient in 
drawing, which accounts for their success lying mainly 
in the direction of landscape, where the absence of this 
quality is not so keenly felt. In figure subjects, how- 
ever, their weakness in this respect is at once apparent, 
and but for the minute execution of the blocks, .and 
splendid printing and paper, they would sink below 
mediocrity. In figure Americans can produce nothing 
to compete with the engravings in our best magazines 
and illustrated journals ; for, even if their artists could 
draw as well as ours, they have no engravers equal to 
the task of reproduction. For qualities of feeling, and 
light and shade, they have done some very commendable 
things in landscape ; but, even in the best of them, 
there is a photographic stillness, which is the direct 
result of the painstaking minuteness characterising their 
style of work. This minuteness is a double character- 
istic of American wood-engraving, for not only is the 
workmanship exceedingly fine, but the size of the blocks 
is also curiously small. The smallest blocks, too, are 
nearly always the best, obviously because a minute style 
is most suited to a small picture. The real weakness of 
the school is apparent the moment they attempt anything 
on a large scale. Their larger, and more ambitious blocks 
would not pass muster here for an instant, and it would 
be almost unkind to compare them with the productions 
of some of our best engravers, such, for instance, as the 
grand and masterly heads of C. Roberts, or the broad, 
poetical landscapes of W. J. Linton. The large blocks 
published in American illustrated papers, ie., those 
which are original, and not English electrotypes, are 
but poor specimens of the engraver’s art; whereas in 
England the illustrated newspapers employ the very 
finest wood-engraving talent in the world. The English 
school embraces every variety of style, from the rigid fac- 
simile required to reproduce Mr. Du Maurier’s elaborate 
drawings in Punch, to the freest tint-engraving used in 
renderings of atmospheric effect, of cloud, and sky, and 
sea. In the one extreme we can produce the perfection 
of mechanical skill, allied with real talent, without which 
the faces of Mr. Du Maurier’s young ladies would lose 
half their beauty and all their grace ; and in the other we 
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-equal the French, and ‘can produce, what the Americans 
have not yet attained, the ‘highest talent, if not, indeed, 
_the greatest genius, ! 

It cannot, however, be denied that very many of our 
magazine and book illustrations are riow engraved in a 
‘rough and apparently hasty manner, and that they are 

often unworthy the traditions of the British school. But 
the cause of this is not that English engravers are the 
effete hypocrites some would have us believe them, but 
because English publishers, except in very rare instances, 
will not go to the expense necessary for the production 
of good work. This unfortunate state of things is in part 
accounted for by the fact that most standard books have 
already been illustrated in the best style of art, and that 
electrotypes from the blocks can be purchased at a 
nominal cost, and “written up to.” This is a cheap way 
of bringing out “new” books. Another reason is that 
master engravers find inferior work satisfies the publishers. 

[hey could supply very superior engravings if they paid 
the actual engravers well enough. It can hardly be 
expected that a man, howsoever he may love his art, 
should put three weeks’ work into a block the price of 
which will only enable him to live a third of the time. 

If a second-rate engraver is paid three times as much as 
As now paid by English masters for engraving a block, 
cand if a corresponding increase of time is allowed him, 
she will produce the perfection of painstaking, mechanical 
excellence. Print this block with extraordinary care on 
beautifully prepared paper, and we have an illustration 
such as those now appearing in Scribner. It must not be 
forgotten that the foundation of more than half the suc- 
cess of the woodcuts in Scribner is the printing and the 
paper. The cuts themselves are excellent in their way, 
but the credit is due rather to the publishers who display 
so much intelligence and liberality than to the engravers. 

Yet, supposing, for the sake of argument, that the pro- 
Muctions of the American school, so called, are better 
than anything seen in English art literature, the statement 
goes for nothing before the simple fact that many of the 
illustrations in the best American publications are en- 
graved in London. The English engraver, finding that 
American firms pay more than twice as much as their 
English competitors, naturally accepts the most liberal 
-employer, and he cannot be blamed. But the wonder is 
that English publishers do not see the perils of their 
policy. There is an opening for such a magazine as 
Scribner's, and we should indeed be surprised if (pub- 
Yishers, engravers, artists, and authors being of one mind) 
England could not produce one surpassing it in illustra- 
tions, and at least equal to-it in general excellence. 
‘There need be no fear of its being appreciated. The 
public, as a rule, knows what is good, and buys it, and 
there is no more striking example of this than Scribner's 
Magazine itself, 





ASCOT, 


Times have changed since the Ascot meeting, though 
then as now very much affected by the world of fashion 
as a welcome break in the midst of the London season, 
was only remarkable from the sportsman’s point of view 
for its “Cup” and “ Stakes,” both of which races gave 
rise to a good deal of betting beforehand, though their 
value was comparatively small. The tendency of the 
present day is to imitate the French, and make large 
additions of money to all the stakes run for at the great 
meetings; but Ascot was the first to take this course, and 
it may almost be said that the change of pelicy was con- 
temporaneous with the marriage of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, who have never flagged in their sup- 
port of the “royal gathering.” The Prince of Wales's 
Stakes, a three-year-old prize, which has come to be 
regarded as not much less important than the Two 
‘Thousand Guineas, and the Alexandra Plate, in which 
four-year-olds and upwards compete over a long course, 
were both created, and the then unprecedented sum of 
£1,000 added to each, and these two races were both 
run for the first time at the meeting which immediately 
followed the most popular marriage ever made by an Heir 
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Apparent of the throne of England. Nor did the judicious 
liberalities of the Ascot authorities end here, as they have 
been gradually increasing their grants ever since, until now 
they occupy a position unique in England, and probably 
without its parallel even on the F turf. In the course 
of the four days over which the Ascot meéeting extends 


‘there will be twenty-eight races, exclusive of a private 


match, and to these races the executive add £11,600, 
besides the gold vase which the Queen presents every 
year. This gives an average of rather more than £400 
added to each race, and when one compares the liberality 
of the Ascot people with the niggardly programmes put 
forth at Epsom, the only wonder is that even the attrac- 
tion of the Derby and the Oaks suffices to maintain the 
popularity of the Surrey Meeting with owners of horses 
who give a good deal more than they receive. Thete 
was a talk, some time ago, when a question arose as 
to whether the Epsom racecourse would not be closed, 
of removing the Derby and the Oaks to Newmarket or 
Ascot; but these two races are so bound up with 
Epsom, that a change of venue would probably be fatal 
to both, and the racing world, there can be no 
doubt, is wide enough for Epsom as well as Ascot. 
The only cause for regret is that the two meetings should 
follow each other at so close an interval ; and what with 
the Derby last week, the Horse Show this, the Grand 
Prix de Paris to-morrow, and Ascot next week, the most 
indefatigable of sportsmen is sorely tried to keep going 
to the end; while the condition of the sporting wsiter, who 
has to follow these events whether he likes it or not, by 
the time that the Alexandra Plate has been won, and the 
Cobham Yearlings sold, is pitiable indeed. It would 
certainly be desirable, and it should be possibie to make 
some arrangement by which the Ascot meeting should 
be held a month after Epsom ; for it is taxing the strength 
of horses too highly to expect them to run at Epsom one 
week, perhaps cross over to. Fyance for the Grand Prix 
on the Sunday week, and get back within two days for 
Ascot. Many a good horse has been ruined im the 
attempt, and if Blair Athol did not succumb to the trial, 
it was because he was beyond the average of equine 
excellence and strength. 

It happens that the shortness of the interval by which 
these meetings are separated is of less import than usual 
this season, for the Duke of Westminster, not being favour- 
able to racing on Sunday, has not entered anything for the 
Grand Prix de Paris; while Robert the Devil, who was 
so near beating Bend Or, and who is the only English 
horse likely to run at Longchamps, has no engagement at 
Ascot, and will be able to come back at his leisure, 
whether victorious or vanquished, and commenee forth- 
with a preparation for the Doncaster St. Leger. Bend 
Or is not engaged in the Prince of Wales’s Stakes, 
and that race, which has more than once proved fatal to 
a Derby winner, and has not often fallen to the future hero 
of the St. Leger, will not be quite so interesting as usual 
this year, with only the Duke of Beaufort’s Petronel, winner 
of the Two Thousand Guineas, engaged against the horses 
which ran third and fifth to him, and’ against Lord 
Falmouth’s Apollo, who ran fourth in the Derby. It 1s 
impossible to mention Lord Falmouth’s name without 
thinking of the gallant little mare which won’ this race m 
the mud from Rayon d’Or a year ago; and it may be 
that if Wheel of Fortune had not ‘been called upen to 
make such a tremendous effort in the deep ground witha 
9-Ib. penalty, she might have been >in training still, and 
be on the point of meeting Isonomy in the Gold Cup on 
Thursday. In that event the race for the Cup would 
have been the race of the week ; whereas now it is not 
unlikely to be a tame affair if, as is»probable, Count de 
Lagrange should decline the contest with Rayon d’Or, 
and reserve him for one or two of the other rich»prizes m 
which he has engagements. Great would be'the interest 
attaching to the Rous Memorial Stakes, for instance; if 
the French four-year-old and the Duke of Westminster's 
Derby winner were to meet at weight for age ;‘ but this 1s 
perhaps too good a thing to expect, and the Duke’s three- 
year-old may be left to get through ‘two easier engage- 
ments, worth almost as much. When the sum of.42;000 
was added to the Hardwicke Stakes, ‘a :weight-for-age 
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race to horses of ali ages from three years and 
cpwata; fewhs anticipated that the race would acquire 
great popularity, and when first run for last year it re- 
sulted in a grand finish between Lord Falmouth’s Derby 
winner Silvio and a then unknown three-year-old, who 
beat him by a head. This was Lord Bradford’s Chippen- 
dale, who afterwards won the Cesarewitch, and whose 
stamina is so good that he may prove a not unworthy 
opponent of Isonomy himself in the Gold Cup and the 
‘Alexandra Plate. Whether the Hardwicke Stakes will 
result in another such surprise this season it is, of course, 
impossible to say ; but it looks as if Rayon d’Or had an 
easy task before him, and as if his owner was to receive 
some consolation for the indifferent running of his three- 
year-olds. 

The managers of the Ascot meeting very wisely give 
but scant encouragement to handicaps, and, though there 
are some three or four on the programme, they are all 
run for under such conditions that the objectionable 
features of the ordinary handicap disappear. The two 
severe miles over which the Ascot Stakes are decided 
choke off many of the weeds and rips which would cut in 
over six furlongs ; and though the running for the Derby 
seems to show that Teviotdale, the only north-country 
colt which started at Epsom, has an easy task before 
him, the “ fielders” will remember that he has not yet 
travelled two miles, and bet accordingly. Then, again, 
there is the Royal Hunt Cup, which, by universal consent, 
is declared to be the prettiest race of the year, and 
which, though run for over a mile only, tries the stamina 
of the competitors more than might be imagined. Some 
of the best milers in training have been entered for this 
race, and the allotment of the weights seems to have 
been made in such a way that the horses standing high 
up on the list have as good a chance as those which have 
escaped with a lighter burden. This is as it should be, and 
it would be very satisfactory if one of them were to pull 
through. Then, with regard to two-year-old racing, there 
is Not very much of it, but what there is is good, and the 
class of horses contesting the various Biennial Stakes, the 
New Stakes, and the Queen’s Stand Plate, is always so 
high that one is pretty certain to find among them a 
year afterwards some of the best three-year-olds of the 
season. It was not so last season, for Bend Or and 
Mask both made their début at the Newmarket July 
meeting, while Robert the Devil did not come out till 
Goodwood, but if Océanie had not gone wrong, this 
splendid filly, whose running in the New Stakes seemed 
to herald a very brilliant career, would probably have won 
the Oaks. Some fatality, indeed, seems to attach to the 
three-year-old fillies of this season, for while Océanie has 
gone wrong, Grace-Cup, who stood out as the next best, 
came to an untimely end a short time ago, and as the 
winner of the Oaks is not engaged at Ascot, we must 
wait yet awhile before ascertaining whether the ladies’ 
race at Epsom was correct or not. If the winner has in- 
deed made the improvement which her running seems to 
indicate, we may look forward to an old-fashioned St. 
Leger once again, for Jenny Howlett has been entered 
for the Doncaster race, and what with being a home- 
trained one and a filly, the Yorkshiremen will not let her 
run unbacked in the “ mares’ month.” She will have a 
hard task before her none the less, if Bend Or and 
Robert the Devil keep right, but it is all too soon to 
sink of the St. Leger before the Ascot meeting has 

egun, 





On Monday a change was made in the oes of the 
bright entertainment at St. George’s Hall, by the withdrawal 
of “Rotten Row” and “Three Flats” in favour of a new 
musical sketch by Mr. Corney Grain, called “Our Ascot 
Party,” and a new second piece, “‘A Flying Visit,” by Mr. 
Arthur Law, with music by Mr. Corney Grain. “Castle 
Botherem” went as well as ever, Mr. Hamilton Clarke’s sweet 
music being still appreciated. In “Our Ascot Party,” Mr. 
Corney Grain describes howhe was invited to join some officers, 
his troubles and misadventures, and very cleverly imitates 
the confused sounds heard on Ascot Heath. It is impossible to 
pick out any one of the company for special commendation 
in“ A Flying Visit,” but Messrs. Alfred Reed and Corney Grain 
are to be congratulated on having again scored a success. 
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~'e PAINTING ON CHINA, | 
The fifth exhibition of painting on china’ by lad 
amateurs and artists, held at Messrs. Howell and Liheit 
Art or. Galleries, shows a great advance on all pre- 
vious exhibitions of the kind. The present collection, 
which contains no less than 1,641 contributions, is suffi- 
cient evidence that the project is well established, and is 
henceforth destined to take a permanent and distinguished 
position among the art-shows of the metropolis. The 
number of contributions is larger, and their general 
character is much higher, than they have been on any 
former occasion. Not only are we struck with the ex- 
cellence of many of the best specimens among the prize 
intings, but we are astonished at the high quality to be 
ound throughout the whole gallery. ‘There is less bad 
work and fewer specimens of feeble amateurishness than 
have been seen at former exhibitions. This indicates that 
the art is steadily improving, and that it is becoming 
more popular, that the skill of its professors and the 
general tone of their productions is of a much higher 
character. Among the prize paintings we may especially 
note “Primrosing” (1,487), by Miss Linnie Watt ; 
“ Hollyhocks” (1,485), by Miss Florence Lewis; “ Pink 
Azaleas ” (1,483), by Mrs. George Duncan; “ Head with 
White Azaleas” (1,473), by Miss Marion Gemmell ; 
*“ Portrait” (1,464), by Miss Kate Emmet; “ Hydrangeas” 
(1,489), by Miss Florence Lewis; ‘‘ White Peonies” 
(1,502), by Miss Ada Hanbury; “ Lavallitre ” (1,508), by 
Miss F. Claxton; “Sunflowers” (1,495), by Miss F. 
Judd; “ Poppies and Tiger Lilies” (1,488), by Miss 
C. H. Spiers, and “ Placida” (1,486), by the same lady; 
“Spring Time” (1,469), and “Weaving the Garland” 
(1,471), by Miss Ellen Welby; ‘Study in Green” 
(1,470), by Miss Everett Green ; and “ Japanese Grass 
and Flies ” (1,467), by Mr. Albert Hill. Included in the 
general collection may be noted “ Head” (1,151), by Miss 
Amy Nelson; “ Cupid with Butterflies” (1,154), by Miss M. 
White ; “The Sempstress” (1,022), by Miss Woolmer ; 
“Ellen Terry” (624), by Mr. H. Rylands; “The 
Little Fisherman ” (608), by Miss Linnie Watt ; ‘Poppin 
and Wild Flowers” (590), by Mr. G. Leonce ; “ Leaves 
from a Sketch-Book” (547), by Miss F. Claxton ; 
“Head” (28), by Miss H. L. Busby; “Forest in the 
Vosges,” by M. Georges Weiss; “Sunflowers” (56), 
by Mrs. Swain ; “The Cowslip Ball” (63), by Mr. M. 
Vardy ; ‘Our Sunbeam” (497), by Miss J. M. Rogers ; 
“ Virginia ” (500), by Miss E. Folkard ; “‘ Azaleas” (449), 
by Mr. J. Allen ; “A Summer Idyll” (423), by Miss E. 
M. Pitman ; “ Head from Life” (351), by Miss M. E. 
Price ; ‘‘ My Model,” by Miss E. Williams ; ‘Satyr and 
Nymph” (326), by Miss A. Gleig ; “ Brambles” (285), 
by Miss M. A. Twynam ; “Group of Roses” (254), by 
Mr. G. R. Smith ; “ April” (255), by Miss G. M. Swears ; 
“ Conventional Sunflower” (77), by Miss M. A. Walker ; 
“Childhood” (106), by Lady Nicholson; “ Kathleen” 
(111), by Mr, A. Pearse; “ Little Red Cap” (158), by 
Miss Sybil Fountain ; “‘ Rhododendrons” (161), by Miss 
T. W. Ross; and “ Rosa” (180), by Miss M, Gemmell. 
We must not omit to call especial attention to the 
admirably modelled busts of the “ Princess: Victoria” 
and the “ Princess Louise.” ‘These are by Mr. H. Mac 
Dowell, and have the somewhat rare quality of combin- 
ing excellent portraits with charming works of art. ‘The 
above collection will merit far more than a casual glance. 
There are so many specimens to see, so many excel- 
lent examples to study, that it would be difficult to 
exhaust all its beauties in one visit. These periodical 
exhibitions are likely not only to be of immense service 
to art, but will possibly be the means of providing many 
ladies of limited means with a pleasant and lucrative 
employment, which, in these times when every field for 
the employment of women is so overcrowded, will be 
of inestimable advantage. Messrs. Howell and James 
have also introduced a new system of painting with 
specially prepared colours on canvas, so that tapestry 
is so. successfully simulated that .it requires the 
eye of an expert to tell that. it is not the real thing. 
This again will offer extensive employment to ladies, 
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as the new invention will doubtless become vastly 
popular for curtains, dados, and wall decoration of 
every description, . It has the advantage of being cheap 
in production, and its value will consist in the ability 
of the artist employed to perfect it. An exhibition of 
tapestry paintings will probably be open in the winter 
months, when we shall have occasion to again refer to 
‘the subject at length. 


PortTRAIT OF M. ERNEST RENAN. 


An admirable portrait of M. Renan is now on view 
at the galleries of Messrs. Lucas in Duke Street. 
It was painted by Mr. E. Long, during the distinguished 
author’s brief yisit to this country. It is the result of 
only a few sittings, and it has all the freshness and vigour 
of a sketch painted rapidly from life. The artist has 
been wonderfully successful in catching the likeness and 
the peculiar turn of the head of the original ; he has 
carried the portraiture further ; we-see it in the figure 
and in the hands, which are marvellously faithful to life. 
Mr. Long has given us not only a representation of the 
face of M. Renan, but he has shown us the man in 
every line of the work. It is true the picture is not 
much more than a sketch, but it has so much vigour, 
mastery, and heart in it, that it is far more valuable and 
more true to life than many a portrait that has had the 
advantage of a dozen sittings and the most elaborate 
finish. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


+ 








A GLoomy WEEK. 


- 

The collapse on the Stock Exchange caused by the 
failure of the Philadelphia and Reading Railway, and 
the consequent demoralisation of the American railway 
market, has still been the prominent feature all through 
the week. As is usual on such occasions, the state of 
things, bad enough in itself, was made worse by interested 
parties eager to turn the occasion to profitable account 
for “bearing” operations. Advantage was_ therefore 
taken of the depression to circulate all sorts of disquiet- 
ing rumours, which had just substance enough to serve 
the purpose with timid operators. ‘There were difficulties 
in arranging the fortnightly account towards the end of 
last week, and two or three small “dealers” had to go to 
the wall. Thereupon it was said there were a great 
number in difficulties, some of them invoived for heavy 
amounts, and they were only tided over temporarily, with 
the certainty of coming to grief next time there is a 
pinch. There was some little pressure in Mincing Lane, 
and one or two failures for comparatively slight amounts. 
Thereupon we were warned there was a general burst- 
up in the produce markets, which would diffuse confusion 
and alarm all over the business community. The iron 
trade has, no doubt, ceased to “ boom,” and prices have 
all gone down to a lower level. So it was freely alleged 
that there was approaching ruin in the iron and coal 
trades, and that, as orders from America were dropping 
away, all over England, Scotland, and Wales there was 
great trouble in store. The solid kernel of truth amid 
all the heap of unreliable reports is bad enough, 
but it is in no degree so bad as to excuse the 
sort of semi-panic we have had on the Stock 
Exchange. What has come was all foreseen. Even the 
suspension of the Reading Railway was freely fore- 
shadowed by their journals, and persons who had gone 
to the trouble of investigating its published reports and 
balance-sheets. The time was, of course, uncertain ; 
and even in the city of Philadelphia there was no sus- 
picion it was at hand on the very morning of the day the 
bubble burst. We have before us a copy of the Phila- 
delphia Vorth American of the 21st ult—a_ paper 
notoriously hostile to the Reading—and there is not, 
though the suspension occurred that very day, a syllable 
to indicate that it was looked for. On the contrary, it 
was believed Mr. Gowen had managed to raise money 
enough to carry him through the crisis, and that all 
would go on as before for at least a time. The refusal of 
the Philadelphia banks to extend further accommodation 





to the Company, under the circumstances ne us 
last week, precipitated the disaster, which th > took 
everybody by surprise. The effect was to intensify the 
alarm which would have been felt in any case. 

fight of the American “ bears” for many weeks past had 
been to break down prices, and they succeeded so well 
that there had been a general and very severe’ fall, 
independently of the Reading failure. OF course when 
the influence of that was superadded to the other 
unfavourable forces and factors in the case there came a 
veritable stampede, and we have felt its effects here. 
Calmly considered, however, wé still see no cause for the 
exaggerated alarm that has prevailed. What has broken 
down is a rampant speculation for the rise. ‘There has. 
been a reaction from a too rapid advance, and the 
gradual disappearance of the inflation has of course 
severely tried the stability of those who believed the good 
times would last for ever. Iron and coal, which had been 
carried up to absurdly high prices, have suffered most, and 
it has become necessary to curtail operations at works, 
and in many cases in the United States to blow out too 
hastily lighted furnaces. But a reaction from a too 
buoyant speculation is a very different thing from a return 
to the depression of trade which was still so marked in 
England a yeir ago, and which had been worse in 
America not many months before. We may expect a 
temporary curtailment of trading operations in both hemi- 
spheres, and for a time our railways may show diminished 
traffic receipts. But this will not imply that trade has 
again gone floundering back to the weary stagnation of 
the past few years. On the contrary, the bursting of the 
speculative bubble will ultimately have wholesome effects. 
There may be a lull for a time, but trade will be placed 
on a sounder and firmer basis, and we may look for a 
gradual upward movement making steady progress. 
Cautious observers always distrusted the seemingly 
brilliant revival (especially in iron) during the last six 
months, and now their fears have been justified. But 
these same observers were always confident that, apart 
from the speculative “ boom” now vanishing away, there 
was likely to be steady growth in the demand for our 
manufactures from: all quarters of the world, and an in- 
creasing power on the part of our own population to 
spend more largely. The condition on which the realisa- 
tion of these hopes depended was the harvest of 1880. 
With the progress of the season it is now possible to 
venture upon an estimate of the probable yield of the 
harvests of the world, and appearances nearly everywhere 
are favourable. Whenever this probability is converted 
into a moral certainty, there will be a general invigoration 
of the whole body of our trade and commerce. 


THE GRANARIES OF THE WORLD. 


The British farmer cannot be expected to look with 
feelings of satisfaction on the prospect of wheat selling 
at 20s. a quarter below the present quotations. That, 
however, is a possibility which he had better begin to 
take into account. ‘There is not only every promise of a 
vastly greater export of wheat to Europe from the Western 
States of America, but there is now an early prospect of 
the vast fertile lands of the North-West of the Confedeta- 
tion of British North America being brought in to enor- 
mously supplement the supplies from the United States. 
In a most interesting and instructive speech delivered a 
day or two ago at a dinner, Sir Alexander Galt, formerly 
Finance Minister of the Dominion and now High Com- 
missioner from Canada to England, supplied data which ~ 
bring the prospect very near us. ‘The Canadian Govern 
ment has already spent five millions in opening up and 
settling the North-West, and by the end of next year, we 
are told, seven hundred miles of the great Pacific road 
will be completed, thus opening the North-West as far as. 
the Red River. ‘The report of the British Agricultural 
Commissioners revealed the enormous resources of this 
immense region, and all that is wanted to turn it to 
account is labour. There is urgent need of that, how- 
ever, and the main object of Sir Alexander Galt’s mission 
to England is, he now avows, to endeavour to divert a 
portion at least of the stream of British emigration 
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~ emigrants going from these islands to Canada during the 
last fifteen een has only been an eighth part of what has 
flowed to the States.. It is greatly to be desired that this 
state of things should be changed, and we may reason- 
ably hope that the present Government will exert itself 
to alter it. It is a matter of great.interest for England 
as well as Canada ; for the British emigrant who settles 
in the Dominion is a consumer of English goods to five 
times the extent the settler in the States is. Emigration, 
indeed, is already flowing to the North-West, and the 
volume is sure to grow rapidly and largely. Seeing that 
the wheat which seils in England at over 50s. a quarter 
can be raised in the Dominion at 155., we may form some 
conception of the boundless future there is for the develop- 
ment of the wheat exports of the Dominion, and also, we 
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from the United States to Canada. The proportion of 





escort for thé ambassador and suite, the latter being ren- 
dered as i De possible by the addition to its number 
of all officials (of the particular nationality) who may 
have a right to wear uniform, and who can thus con- 
tribute their share of gold lace and add to the effect of the 
ensemble, whilst the carriages are a turn-out, rich 
in ornaments and gilt trappings: the coachman and at- 
tendants carry more weight of gold lace embroidery «n 
their liveries than many a general officer of high rank. Two 
ambassadors and a double suite will enhance the in- 
terest of Mr. Goschen’s entry on . official life in Constan- 
tinople, as he will be accompanied by Sir Henry Layard, 


who will present him to the Sultan, and who will probably 
at the same audience take his leave of his Imperial friend. 


An item of news telegraphed from Vienna, stating that 
Mr. Goschen’s views on Eastern affairs had been consider- 


ably modified by his interview with Count Haymerle, has 





cast a chillon the highly wound-up expectations of people here; 
and the question begins to be asked, “ Is the old farce going to 
be played over again with its tall-talk and empty di somatic 
menace, which will not even raise the hardened epidermis 

the Sultan and his advisers?” It was fondly hoped here that 
the pressure to which several members of the British Cabinet 
alluded, meant something more than the diplomatic pressure 
which has been already tried with such signal insuccess ; and 
if Mr. Goschen has not come armed with more effective 










may say, of its exports of cattle. Lord Lorne’s recent 
congratulations on the prospect of Canadian prosperity 
evidently rested on a solid foundation, and will, in part, 
be realised even this year. 


THe New FRENCH TREATY. 





Although M. Léon Say has not succeeded in accom- 
plishing the work on which he set his heart, the assurance 
he gave at the banquet at the Mansion House the other 
night has allayed the fears that the negotiation of a new 
treaty was likely to prove a fiasco. M. Say, goes back to 
France to the dignified work of presiding over the French 
Senate, but he has, even during the short time of his stay 
in England, done much to facilitate the important task 
on which he was intent. The difficulties in the way of 
the negotiation, he tells us, have now been nearly re- 
moved, and he looks forward with confidence to the early 
conclusion of a treaty of commerce between the two 
Western nations on a liberal basis. This is better news 
than we ventured to anticipate. Of course we are 
ignorant what the foundations are to be, or whether any 
important concessions will be made to our Gallic neigh- 
bours. It may be hoped, however, that when the nego- 
tiations are fairly in progress, Mr. Gladstone will make a 
serious attempt to secure from the French Government 
some modification of the system of sugar bounties by 
which the English sugar refiner is so seriously handi- 
capped by his French rival. We observe that Mr. Glad- 
stone made no opposition to the reappointment of Mr. 
Ritchie’s select committee—a sign, we trust, that he is 
willing to entertain reasonable suggestions for the remedy 
of a very poor injustice. We cannot, perhaps, expect 
him to sanction countervailing duties ; but he might suc- 
ceed by pressure in getting some concessions from 
France, 


NEWS FROM TURKEY. 


Constantinople, May 28. 


If it be true, as the Western journals affirm, that the 
European Powers have agreed on a common line of action 
in Turkey, the powers that rule in Yildiz Kiosk have cause 
to feel somewhat uncomfortably anxious as the hour of trial 
approaches. At present the course of events seems held in 


suspense, and there is a marked lull in all questions of 


interest. Said and Sawas have not sought to escape the 
coming storm by retirement into private life, as was posi- 
tively asserted last week by very well informed persons. A 
few days more, however, and the interest in the plot will 
have begun, as one by one the special men selected by their 
respective Governments to assist in the future development 
of the Eastern Question assemble on the field. The Russian 
ambassador was the first to arrive, and has already gone 
through his introductory audience of the Sultan, and par- 
taken of the Imperial hospitality. Next came M. Tissot, 
the French special envoy, who awaits the Sultan’s pleasure 
to receive him ; and, lastly, Mr. Goschen, who is expected 
to land to-day, and who will shortly afford us, for the third 
time within a fortnight, the brilliant spectacle of an. ambas- 
sadorial state procession through Pera to Yildiz Kiosk, where 
he will present his letters credential to the Sultan, and after- 
wards cross the Golden Horn te Stamboul, where the Prime 
Minister will be in waiting to receive him at the Porte. The 
display on these occasions is more in keeping with the de- 
parted glories of the Empire than with its present miserable 
plight. The Sultan provides the equipages, attendants, and 








weapons than those usually furnished by the usages of 
diplomacy, it is not difficult to foretell the fate of his 
mission, From time to time illusory advantages may seem 
to crown his efforts, but which will surely disappear at the 
slightest attempt to give them practical effect. The Turks 
are Unitarians, if you will, but they have two /e/ishes in 
whom they firmly trust, and with good reason too—“ Delay ” 
and the “Chapter of Accidents.” If Mr. Goschen can 
“ bowl out” the first, the second won’t have time to score. 


A report reached Constantinople a few days ago that 


Baker Pasha’s mission had been broken up, and that its 
members were on their way homewards. Such are not 
exactly the facts of the case; but that the mission still holds 
together is entirely due to Baker’s determination and 


patience, and ‘the disinterested discharge of his portion of 
its duties. Whether it will be productive of lasting good 
remains to be seen, while it is almost certain that the Turks 
never intended it to be anything else but a blind to England. 


Their conduct towards Baker has been one of systematic 


discouragement from beginning to end. First they saddled 
him (over and above his staff of so¢-disané assistants) with one 
Suleiman Pasha, as an honorary member of his mission, or, 
as the Turks put it,“to do honour to the mission.” This man 
has no definite duties, nor does he seem to be under the 
control of the general, for he is usually to be found lagging a 
week behind the main party of the expedition, casting dis- 
honour instead of honour on it, by sponging on the peasantry 
and undoing much of the work done by Baker. It is not to 
be supposed that Suleiman Pasha and Baker are on the best 
of terms when they meet, and this want of cordiality between 
them naturally reflects disadvantageously on the work of the 
mission. A month after Baker left Constantinople the 
Porte stopped payment of his salary, and committed another 
act of injustice by reducing the amount to which his rank 
entitled him for travelling expenses to one half of that allowed 
to his subaltern officers, Said and Suleiman Pashas; and 
yet, though the Government has shown such unjustifiable 
parsimony towards the chief, it is matter of observation to 
the Europeans attached to the mission that there is no stint 
of money for his Ottoman colleagues. Baker Pasha was 
last at Sivas, and he intended to extend his tour of inspection 
to Van and Bitlis, and thence, pushing northwards, to return 
to Constantinople by way of Erzeroum. 

The army contractors having failed to see in the — 
ore of the Argana mines that dazzling attraction which 
the Porte so temptingly displayed before their eyes, and 
having in consequence declined to tender for the supply of 
grain required for the troops, the Government finds itself 
again obliged to buy its ay bread in the open market, and 
for ready money. That cash is hoarded up somewhere few 
doubt, since it is well known that the revenues are collected, 
and equally well known that nobody is paid. It is scarcely 
correct, however, to say nobody, as the Government organs 
announce with great flourish that the English gendarmerie 
colonels and the Zaptiehs have received their “ appointments 
to the end of April.” They omit, however, to say /rom what 
date, and inquiry elicits the fact that the payment was for the 
month of April only, seem over the three previous 
months ; sad as regards the Zaptiehs, who have likewise 
received one month’s pay, such payment only extended to a 
small fraction of the force which is stationed at Beshiktash, 
the district lying immediately round Yildiz Kiosk. The 
Minister of the Civil List, finding that the purveyors were 
still indisposed to exchange mutton for promises, has 
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recourse to a very simple plan for provisioning the Palace. 
He simply laid hands on the butchers’ shops of Beshiktash, 
and “requisitioned” thirty okes from one, fifty from another, 
and so on, telling them they would be paid in twenty-four 
hours. It is to be hoped that the Ministers of War and 
Marine will not follow in their respective quarters the 
example set by the Minister of the Palace. 
’ In the press of more interesting matter the sensational 
trial of Seifoullah and his accomplices accused of high 
treason has passed unnoticed, The object of the conspiracy 
was twofold: to ruin the brother-in-law of one of the con- 
spirators, and at the same time to obtain the favour of the 
ultan for having disclosed a plot against his life. The 
actors were all Greeks, and the rogues fell out amongst them- 
selves, Seifoullah, a/zas George Aristarchi, formerly aide- 
de-camp to his Majesty, is the youngest of the prisoners, 
being only twenty-eight years old, but he is already deepl 
steepedincrime. He it was who organised the scheme wit 
Pappadopoulos and a chemist. Pappadopoulos was to gain his 
revenge on his brother-in-law, and Seifoullah the credit of dis- 
covering the plot. The chemist admitted having manufactured 
the explosive bombs, another confessed to having concealed 
them in the house of the intended victim, the brother-in-law. 
A servant of Seifoullah was to have informed the police, for 
which he was promised a reward of £1,000, but his courage 
or his belief in the money failed him at the last moment, 
and turning king’s evidence he made a clean breast of all he 
knew to the police, which led to the arrest of Seifoullah and 
his friends. When interrogated at the bar all the accom- 
mpgs pleaded guilty, but attempted to palliate their crime 
y pointing to Seifoullah as the arch tempter. For the 
defence Seifoullah’s counsel brought forward a strange plea. 
He begged the sympathy of the Court for his client, who 
was a young man of high attainments and much learning, 
who aimed at high position and power, the better to serve 
his country, and who in his impatience to attain this very 
justifiable object had unfortunately chosen the crooked 
instead of the straight path. This extraordinary defence 


fell on deaf ears. It was proposed to pronounce sentence of 


death on Seifoullah, but the extreme penalty of the law was 
commuted to one of perpetual banishment, and the prisoner 
was about to be removed from the bar, when the door 
opened, and a man still young, but blind of both eyes, and 
much disfigured in the face, advanced towards the judges, 
supported by his counsel. This unexpected appearance 
created much sensation in the Court, and when its murmur 
was hushed, the lawyer told his story. “Here you see 
before you Demetrius Aristarchi Bey, brother to the prisoner 
at the bar. Six years ago he was full of life and health and 
in possession of his sight ; the wreck you now behold, ruined 
ana | sightless, his best hopes blighted, the light gone out of 
his life, is the work of that brother, who, whilst my client was 
on a visit at Savfet Pasha’s conak, sent him by the hands of 
a servant a box hermetically sealed; on its being broken 
open the explosive contents struck my client in the head, 
inflicting the injuries you behold, and destroying his eyes. 


- At the time the author of this diabolical plot could not be 


discovered, but after six years Seifoullah is caught in the 
act of committing a new crime, and then it comes to be 
known, through the chemist inculpated with him, that six 
years ago he had prepared a box, just as I have described it, 
by the orders of Seifoullah, destined for his brother 
Demetrius, and which on being opened caused such terrible 
results. Such being the facts cf the case, I appeal to the 
Court for justice, and ask that the prisoner should be com- 
mitted for trial on this new charge.” This was accordingly 
done, but when and where the trial will come on has not yet 


been decided. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


tharpenianendlpenenininemeny 
EDUCATIONAL PRESSURE, 


Str,—When I recently had the honour of receiving from the 
‘* Social Science Association, with which is amalgamated the Society 
for the Amendment of the Law,’’ an invitation to attend at a discus- 
sion on ‘‘ Educational Pressure,” I apprehended I was expected to 
address the meeting myself on the subject. I was, however, to my 
great relief soon tranquillised, and my nervousness subsided, 
when I saw I was simply invited to have the privilege of being 
myself enlightened by various schoolmistresses on the philosophy of 
‘*luncheons of the bun-and-biscuit type,” on early baths, and other 
subjects equally deep and scientific. 

We benighted foreigners apparently have very impractical notions 
on social science. Had I been called upon to address the meeting 
aforesaid I should have had to remind it in the first place that, 
beside that educational pressure which it was discussing, and which 
I suppose means the pressure that overwork in education may 
inflict on the youthful brain and nervous system, there is yet another 
educational pressure., I mean the pressure that from over-education 
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has arisen in those labour markets of the world w in- 
workers offer their services for hire or the produce of ee bl 
for sale. Whoever has read the very remarkable speech recently 
delivered at the Royal Literary Fund Dinner one of your 
renowned artists, who seems also to be a philant ropic thinker. 
will agree with me that this species of pressure, the glut in the in- 
tellectual goods and libour market, is one that may well cause 
anxiety to all well-wishers of intellect. Indeed, while education 
by many writers who have obtained the reputation of thinkers is 
considered asa sort of panacea that in due course of time will 
eradicate all social evil, solve, so to speak, what in French is called 
la question sociale, I for one cannot help thinking that education in 
our time has come to be itself a great and growing evil, the s »urce 

as I will explain it, of great and grievous suffering and socia 1 
wrong. . 

But even the subject more immediateiy under consideration at the 
recent Social Science Association’s meeting, which, from the paper 
read on the occasion by the lady-lecturer, I take to be that of 
female education, was treated from very restricted points of view. 

and the discussion ran in very narrow grooves. : 

Permit me to tell you in the first place that even some seventeen 
or eighteen years ago, when I first paid a rather protracted visit to 
England, I was astonished at the complaints I frequently then read 
in print of the neglected state of female education in this country, 
As a foreigner, who knows something of most countries on the 
Continent, I make bold to say that for many a long year English- 
women of all classes were certainly the best educated, not only in 
manners and morals, but also in mind, of Europe. _ Statistical 
writers, for all I know or care to know, may perhaps tell you that 
in some foreign country or other there is a larger proportion of 
females who can sign their name in the marriage register than there 
is in these isles. But it is hardly the art of reading or writing, even 
if carried to a higher point than the mere proficiency in writing out 
one’s own name somehow, that constitutes education, and the 
value of those arts consists in the use which make of them 
when acquired. Now, if you consider the amount of paper that is 
annually consumed in England in the printing of newspapers, 
periodicals, and books, a great part of which are almost ex- 
clusively published for women, and if you compute the quantity of 
paper which is used by Englishwomen themselves in writing both 
letters and books, and if you compare these figures with the corre- 
sponding state of things abroad, I doubt not but you will bear out 
or statement, derived from personal experience, that Englishwomerr 
take more delight in reading and writing than their foreign sisters ; 
: se that they are more intellectual, refined, and accom- 
plished. 

But I have yet another proof in store, less acceptable, but to me 
still more convincing. At all events, im the higher or richer classes 
of English society there is a much greater proportion of what I 
may call confirmed spinsters than on the Continent, and the con- 
nection between celibacy and a high standard of education among 
women is to me self-evident. 

Now, if you find that the education of women in any country is 
carried to such a pitch that it vastly recruits what I may call the 
standing army of spinsterhood, some people might think, perhaps, 
that although all women may not be yet such deep philosophers as 
Bacon, or as great mathematicians as Newton, that female educa- 
tion has practically overshot the mark. Notwithstanding this state 
of things, prevalent already for many years in England, great efforts 
have been made of late to still extend especially the higher educa- 
tion among English women. As far as I am informed, two means 
have been principally employed for the purpose, which are col- 
legiate education and competitive examinations, and it is on these 
subjects that I am now going to express an opinion. 

It has long struck me that both Englishmen and Frenchmen 
possess some superior traits of character which are wanting to 
Germans, and which, I have thought, were to be explained by the 
fact that English and French boys were both taught and educated 
at school, while German boys are taught at school but bred at home. 
On the other hand, I attribute the superiority in some respects of 
English over foreign ladies to the fact that at least formerly English 
young ladies of the richer classes were exclusively homebred, while 
in Germany and in France they are educated in convents and 
pensions. I have had the advantage, if I may so call it, of receiving 
confidences from ladies both English and foreign, bred at boarding 
schools, and I will only say so much on this point—beware of the 
one black sheep that is almost certain to steal in among any large 


flock of girls. 

As regards the subject of competitive examinations, I am not 
going to investigate whether emulation, which is supposed to bea 
proper element in the education of boys, is a useful feeling also to 
develop in girls, for, as I understand, the aim of those who princi- 
pally advocate female education in this country is exactly to make 
women as like men as nature will permit. But I am going to tell 
you this, that in my humble opinion competitive examinations are 
one of the most mischievous contrivances invented in modern 
Europe—or introduced into it, as some aver, from China. In 
uttering this sentiment I rely exclusively on observations and facts. 
I am not going to speak of China, of which I think we cannot 
profess as yet to know very much, But taking my examples much 
nearer, I will invite you to institute a comparison between the 
standing of your English Universities in the literary and scientific 
world before and after the introduction of competitive examina- 
tions ; or to institute a comparison between their present standing 
and that of the German Universities, in which, as you may have 
heard recently from Professor Max Miiller, there are no examina- 
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tions at.all worth s king of. I would also invite any one to 
make out a list of Cambridge high wranglers and high classics, or 
‘Oxford first-class men, and see in what proportion, enjoying already 
ec eatts at starting, they have distinguished themselves in 
after life. 

If it will not shock you too much, I am going to tell you that I 
do not altogether believe much in education and schools. In fact, 
I think a great deal too much fuss is made about education in the 
present day. And in speaking out this sentiment, I am again rely- 
ing on facts. I look to antiquity, and I find there a nation which 
more than any other, before or after, has distinguished itself in all 
intellectual arts and pursuits—the Greek. And yet we hear little of 
their schools, colleges, or universities. When, on the decline of the 
Greek genius, professors arose among them, they called them 
sophists, and philosophers held them in little esteem. I also find 
that the Romans, more than any other nation, have left their mark 
upon the world both as conquerors and legislators. Yet in the hey- 
day of Roman glory we hear nothing of military academies or law 
schools at Rome. Last, though not least, I find a modern nation 
which, among others, has given to Europe the greatest engineers 
and made the most numerous and most useful inventions, and yet it 
had no technical education and schools whatever, which, strange 
to say, you in England, who are that nation, have now such a 
hankering for. But not this merely. If you will make out a list of 
your most remarkable public men, writers, philosophers, and in- 
ventors of recent times, you will find, perhaps to your astonish- 
ment, to what extent what I may call the more or less uneducated 
elemeat, which has had little ee ee preponderates. Men 
like Beaconsfield, Bright, Cobden, Dickens, Davy, Faraday, 
Stephenson—what colleges, what public schools, what universities 
can boast of having trained them? Sir, perhaps, if you should 
think so, English education, both male and female, may have been 
in a very neglected state hitherto. But then I will venture to affirm 
that it is for that very reason this country has turned out so many 
independent characters, so many original thinkers, writers, dis- 
coverers, and inventors ; in a word, such am inary number 
of both women and men remarkable in many ways. 

One word, and I have done. I have said already that I have 
heard it is the aim of female educational enthusiasts in England to 
turn women into men. To me—but for want of space I cannot ex- 
plain the reasons why—this tendency recalls to mind the proceeding 
of those barbarians of old, great utilitarians they also in their way, 
who would shatter a noble statue and use it for a building-stone. 

Iam, Xc., 
AN HONORARY FOREIGN MEMBER OF BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
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THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 
—_¢——_ 
“JACKS AND JILLS” AT THE VAUDEVILLE, 


It is always unpleasant to have to condemn the efforts of 
an author who has shown himself capable of good work, but 
the most friendly critic can find little to say in favour of Mr. 
Albery’s last piece, the comedy entitled “ Jacks and Jills,” 
which was produced at the Vaudeville Theatre on Saturday. 
So astonishing a failure has indeed not been witnessed for 
many years, for high anticipations were formed of a work by 
the author of “‘ The Two Roses” (a piece.that did so much 
for the house in the Strand), and of an original play from the 
clever adapter of “The Crisis.” It was known, moreover, 
that the management would spare no pains ; Messrs, James 
and Thorne had even made new engagements specially for 
the play, while it was put upon ‘the stage with more than 
ordinary care. Yet nothing will save a bad piece, and Mr. 
Albery has at length shared the fate which awaited Charles 
Lamb as a dramatist, for “Jacks and Jills,” like “Mr. H.” 
was conclusively “ damned.” 


The first act opens fairly enough. We are introduced to 
Mr. Bunbury, a manufacturer, who is good-natured enough 
to allow his mother-in-law and two sisters-in-law to live with 
him, and look after his two daughters, for he is a widower. 
We meet, also, two young clerks, in love with the young 
ladies, and Mr. Bunbury is determined to make over a large 
share in his business to these young men, as their father’s 
inventions have made him wealthy.. The clerks are in love 
with his daughters, and the girls reciprocate the passion ; but 
the young men manfully determine not to engage themselves 
without the father’s consent, as he has been kind to them. 
Thus the plot opens moderately well; but suddenly all 
changes, and much for the worse. In order to test the two 
clerks, a Scotch lawyer, Kannicote, tells them that Bunbury 
is ruined, and the clerks immediately resolve to propose to 
the girls, showing thereby that they are perfectly dis- 
interested. Unhappily, however, the author makes them get 


very drunk, and they resolve to propose on paper, as they are 
not in a fit condition to appear before their sweethearts. This 
is done in a joint letter, and that is confided to the butler. 
It so happens that the aunts have the same Christian name; 
as their nieces, and the letter addressed to the younger 
Cecilia and her sister gets into the hands of the elderly 
ladies, to whom, according to Kannicote, Bunbury’s money 
belongs. Hence, as may be imagined, the situation becomes 
not a little complicated ; but matters are soon explained, 
and all ends happily. The story is, as will be seen, a very 
slight one, and long before the conclusion the audience had 
become weary of the manner in which it was elaborated and 
the strange antics in which the author made his characters 
indulge. In the first place, most of the dramatis persone 
constantly imbibed various liquors without the least pfo- 
vocation all through the play. Then, again, the scene 
in which the two young men became intoxicated was 
unduly prolonged (though it was not the fault of the 
actors), and their conduct completely alienated the 
sympathy of the audience, though as the heroes they should 
have secured and held it. The jokes again were not always 
in the best possible taste. Thus, for example, a lady (!) is 
made to say she remembers when her daughter was born, 
because her husband brought home some peas and goose- 
berries, and so she wonders the child was “ not covered all 
over with green spots.” Surely a nastier or more indelicate 
speech was never uttered on the stage. Then again the 
characters were sadly caricatured, exaggerated out of all 


‘resemblance to humanity. _They said and did things which 


might have raised laughs in a farce, but which were in- 
tolerable in comedy; and, in fact, one’s only wonder was 
how so clever'a man as Mr. Albery has proved himself to 
be could ever have written a play which so unmistakably 
showed the “’prentice hand,” and exhibited no traces of 
dramatic ability. All that could be done by the actors en- 
gaged in it was done to save the play. Messrs. James, 
Thorne, Howe, Maclean, Vernon, and Herbert were com- 
prised in the cast, capable actors who worked hard and un- 
ceasingly to make the piece go, but in vain. The leading 
female parts- were entrusted to Mdlles. Larkin, Kate Bishop, 
and Ewell, and were satisfactorily played. But no histrionic 
effects were of any avail to save a worthless piece from swift 
condemnation ; and though the audience had good-naturedly 
applauded the first act, and tolerated the second till it be- 
came intolerable, at last the storm broke out, and the latter 
part of the play was listened to with impatience, the curtain 
finally falling to vigorous hisses. 

Thus far nothing very unusual had happened. The play 
was a failure. Every one was sorry for Mr. Albery, and 
hoped he would do better next time, and though the verdict 
of the audience was expressed a little vociferously, it was 
assuredly a just, and there was no reason to suppose it was 
notan honest one. Butin the moment of disappointment Mr. 
Albery evidently thought otherwise. He came forward, much 
to the astonishment of the house, and having gained a hearing, 
delivered himself of the concise remark that it was evident 
there had been an “organised opposition.” This extra- 
ordinary insult to the audience was received, as well it might, 
with indignant shouts of “ apology,” and when none was forth- 
coming, there werecries of “ coward;” but with sound discretion 
the author made his appearance no more, It is certainly 
to be regretted that Mr. Albery permitted himself to make 
such a charge. It was disproved by the fact patent to 
every one in the house that the first act was well received, 
and it was not until the play became wearisome that any 
demonstration was made against it. Moreover, Mr. Albery 
has received too many kindnesses at the hands of the public 
to have any reason to doubt that he would gain a fair 
hearing, and on this occasion there was no foundation for 
the accusation which in the heat of the moment he hurled 
at the audience. It may be noted, further, that organised 
opposition to a piece is practically impossible. If it is a 
good play no clique or set of men in the house can bring 
about its condemnation, even if there were any disposition 
on the part of first-night audiences to be severe critics, 
which there certainly is not, as they usually err on the side of 
mildness. In presenting a play to the public, authors and 
managers challeses a verdict from which there is no appeal, 
and of this the latter are fully conscious. So, for the matter 
of that, are authors, as Mr. Albery will acknowledge himself 
when time has taken the sting out of the failure of “ Jacks 
and Jills.” H, SAVILE CLARKE, 
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606 | “THE EXAMINER. 


MUSIC. 
“ LOHENGRIN”” at Her MAJESTY’s. 


The announcement that Herr Hans Richter had accepted 


the invitation to conduct four performances of Wagner’s 


- “Lohengrin” at Her Majesty’s Theatre, during the period of 


his engagement as director of the concerts given under his 
name at St. James’s Hall, was hailed with keen satisfaction, 


both by the Teutonic and the English sections of the com- 
munity. On the one hand, the belief in the efficiency of 
Italian conductors where German art, and notably that of 


Herr Wagner, is concerned, had never been very strong, 
and a perfectly reverent interpretation of the master’s idea 
was confidently expected ; on the other, curiosity was rife as 
to whether there would be so very great a difference in 
“ Lohengrin,” as we have been accustomed to hear it, and 
the absolute “Lohengrin” given under the baton of Herr 
Wagner’s staunchest champion. The postponement of the 
production, therefore, caused some irritation, but it appears 
that the delay was unavoidable, the band parts having to 
undergo extensive alteration. If all that rumour says be 
true, the result will not be flattering to us as a musical 
nation ; and if we have been used to listen to the work with 
the orchestra all at sea, and, “ taking false for true and true 


for false,” it points to a grave want of care on the part of 


those in charge of the executive, and apathy, if not some- 
thing worse, on the part of the audience. These little 
secrets only leak out, and the outside world will probably be 
kept in the dark as to the extent of the faults in the orchestra 

rior to the advent of Herr Richter; but ill news travels 
ast, and we may speedily expect to have musical Germany 
indulging in a guffaw at “those English” over their /ager 
bier. The only satisfaction which we may extract from 
the situation is, that there will be no chance of falling into 
the old mistakes again. With regard to the performance on 
Saturday last, it was disappointing. Those who have Wagner’s 
interests at heart insist that the “ Art-Work of the Future” 
must be judged differently from ordinary operas ; the music 
must be accepted as the natural outcome of the situation, and 
its value must be gauged by its appropriateness. Thus, 
thoughts which are not beautiful in themselves do not require 
melodic expression ; in short, the poet and musician must be 
indivisible, and every idea set forth in the text must have its 
musical equivalent. This works well when we have to deal 
with Elsa and Lohengrin, but leads to the introduction of 
much tiresome declamation on the part of the other 
characters. Accepting Wagner’s dictum that drama and 
opera must be homogeneous, there cannot be much sweet- 
ness in the nature of Henry the Fowler, judging by the 
music he has to sing; while the false accuser of Elsa, 
Frederick of Telramond, and his wife Ortrud, must indeed be 
full of evil. The recitative passages in “ Lohengrin” are, 
musically speaking, valueless, and therefore their reduction 
would spare the auditors many tedious moments. If this 
had been all that Herr Richter found to compl<‘n of, it would 
not have been of any signal consequence. Those who have 
not quite lost their love for absolute music, who believe in 
human interest above the mythical and supernatural, can 
only experience pleasure in hearing isolated portions of 
“Lohengrin,” and for these, as for musicians generally, the 
orchestra must have greater attractions than the stage. 
Herr Richter has done everything that was needful, or in- 
deed, possible, to make the instrumental portion go well, and 
the result is valuable as showing that Wagner’s music is not 
the mass of confused noise which it frequently gets the credit 
of being. Under the great Viennese conductor the wonder 
is not where the power of the band comes from, but how it 
can be kept so subdued and quiet. Most of the movements 
are taken at a much slower pace than that previously 
adopted, so that there is always a beautiful sense of repose, 
an absence of hurry, and as the music streams along the 
parts are so beautifully balanced that every feature of the 
complex structure is laid bare. This is, indeed, a triumph 
for the musician, and the audience was not slow to 
recognise the fact on Saturday, although the strong muster 
of Germans in the galleries effectually silenced any attempt 
at applause while the work was in progress. As soon as the 
curtain fell, however, quietude gave way to a veritable pan- 
demonium of enthusiastic vociferations, and Herr Richter 
was called before the curtain after the first act and at the 
termination of the opera. The improvement so noticeable 
in the orchestra also found its way on to the stage, where 
the choristers had been taught to moderate the rancour of 
their tongues. It was impossible for the chef to provide the 
vocalists with sharp ears and fresh voices as well as with 
common sense, and the singing was sometimes painfully out 
of tune—so much so, that a greater debt woul have been 
owing to Herr Richter had he told the chorus to sing “ music 
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that may not be heard,” as the clown says in “ Othello.” 
The defect of intonation also found its an to he ee 
escent by Herr Behrens, and to the Herald, played 
ignor Monti. This gentleman was by no means perfect 
his 7é6/e, and on one occasion he failed to put in an appear. 
ance when he was due, so that the audience were treated 
the bald accompaniment to his recitative. Madame 
Christine Nilsson, the Elsa, and Mdlle. Tremelli, the Ortrud 
of the cast, both scored honours. The Swedish 
donna \ooks the part of Wagner’s heroine to the life, and her 
acting, which has become greatly matured of late, was at all 
times replete with suggestion. How Madame Nilsson sings 
the music there is no need to say; every one who has a 
pretence to be thought “musical” must be familiar with her 
success in jt. Mdlle. Tremelliis gifted with a most beautiful 
contralto voice, and she too shows manifest improvement as 
an actress. It is to be doubted whether the lyric stage can 
boast a better Ortrud, but how long her supreinacy will last 
is a vexed question, for already the baneful effects of Wagner’s 
exacting and unsocial music seems to have cau the 
appearance of the ¢remolo in her voice. Nevertheless, 
Mdlle. Tremelli did well, and with Madame Christine 
Nilsson did much to redeem the character of a performance 
which, so far as the stage went, was far from perfect. ‘ Mr. 
Mapleson would materially add to the effectiveness of the 
tableaux by the infusion of a little youth and beauty into 
them ; at present the choristers and supernumeraries appear 
to have been chosen for their “ long-service” distinction. 
M. Candidus was the tamest possible Lohengrin ; he sang 
the music fairly well, but his acting had neither freedom, 
grace, nor intention. It is handicapping the opera rather 
heavily, when the hero is little better than a lay figure, 
Altogether the Richter “ Lohengrin” will be remembered 
only for the excellence of the orchestral playing; but that is 
enough to render the event memorable. 

On Monday a new tenor, Signor Benfratelli, made his 
first appearance in England as Manrico in “Il Trovatore.” 
The gentleman has an agreeable and tuneful voice, specially 
bright and resonant in its upper register, and he reaches the 
ut de poitrine with ease. His singing wants refinement, 
however, and his sentiment at present is exaggerated. Still 
he may be found a useful member of the company in réles 
which do not need the services of a robust tenor. Madame 
Marie Roze was Leonora; Mdlle. Tremelli, Azucena ; and 
Signor Galassi, the Count. “ Don Giovanni” was produced 
on Tuesday evening with a very capital cast; Signor 
del Puente being the amorous Don; Mdlle. Minnie Hauk the 
Zerlina; Madame Marie Roze, Donna Anna; Madame 
Christine Nilsson, Donna Elvira; Signor Lazzarini, Don 
Ottavio; and Herr Behrens, Leporello. The minuet was 
danced by Mdlles. Caralazzi and Adelaide Monti. Madlle. 
Lilli Lehmann, the celebrated Genoa Jrima donna, was an- 
nounced to make her dééué as Violetta in “ La Traviata” on 
Thursday ; “ Lohengrin ” was to be repeated on Friday ; and 
“ Fidelio” is to be given to-night for the first appearance of 
Madame Eleonora Robinson, of Hamburg. 

At Covent Garden, Madame Adelina Patti has made a 
highly successful reappearance as the heroine of Meyerbeer’s 
pastoral opera “ Dinorah”; and Bellini’s “1 Puritani” was 
revived on Saturday, Madame Albani appearing as the 
heroine, and creating a lively impression by her admirable 
delivery of the polacca “ Son vergin vezzosa,” and the cavatina. 
“ Qui la voce.” The two débutants, Signor Devilliers and 
Madame Verni, who came out in “Les Huguenots” last 
week, have not yet substantiated their claims to high rank 
in their profession, so that future effects must be witnessed 
before their capacity is ascertained. On Tuesday, “ Romeo 
e Giulietta” was repeated ; for Thursday, the ever-welcome 
“ Barbiere” was announced, cast as before ; “ L’Africaine” 
was to be given on Friday, with Mdlle. Turolla, Mdlle. 
Valleria, Signor Carpi, and - course) M. Lassalle ; and to- 
night, Madame Sembrich, of the Imperial Opera of Dresden, 
is to débuter, the opera selected being Donizetti’s “ Lucia.” 

The Triennial Handel Festival will take place at the 
Crystal Palace on the 21st, 23rd, and 25th inst., preceded on 
the 18th by the customary public rehearsal. Two days, as 
usual, will be devoted to “The Messiah” and “ Israel in 
Egypt,” and the third will be occupied by a selection from 
the great master’s various works. The artistes who are to 
take part in the performances are Mesdames Adelina Patti, 
Albani, Lemmens- Sherrington, Osgood, Suter, Trebelli, 
Patey, and Miss Anna Williams; MM. Vernon Rigby, 
Barton McGuckin, J. Maas, Edward Lloyd, F. King, Brid- 
sen, Foli, and Santley-- trulya notable collection of celebrities. 
The band and chorus will number about 4,000, Mr. Willing 
is to preside at the organ, and Sir Michael Costa will occupy 
his wonted post as conductor. Some pessimists offer the 
dismal opinion that the taste for Handel is on the wane ; let 
us hope that the forthcoming Festival will show the fallacy 
of their judgment. DESMOND L, RYAN, 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER, 





COMMUNISM AND SOCIALISM. 


Communism and Socialism in their History and Theory. A 
Sketch by Theodore D, Woolsey. Londo§: Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle, and Kivington. 

The subject which Mr. Woolsey has chosen to digest 
is one which is not at present in sweet savour in Europe, 
and is extremely unlikely ever to be regarded with more 
kindliness in America. Yet, theoretically, the idea 
embodied in Socialism is far from noxious. On the 
contrary, the unselfishness of many, we might even 
say the majority, of its supporters is unquestionable ; 
while, looked at from its cardinal standpoint, it is 
impossible not to think charitably of the sanguine 
mortals who dream of building up a new world, in 
which there is neither to be crime nor hunger, riches 
nor poverty, and from which it follows, as a matter 
of course, that the intangible entity called human 
nature is to be entirely eliminated. In practice, how- 
ever, the doctrine does not present quite so pleasant an 
aspect. It is indeed so utterly wild, that any serious 
attempt to carry it to its logical termination must always 
be classed as one of the political insanities of men who 
live in a world of their own devising. Nevertheless, in 
our day we have seen a great city deluged with blood in 
the struggle between the followers and opponents of the 
doctrine, and endless disturbances and murders in other 
parts of Europe originating in the same theory. The 
very madness of the idea renders its exponents desperate, 
and unhappily there is every reason for believing that 
before many years elapse we shall witness renewed and 
even more sanguinary contests between order, as 
represented by the existing compromise, and anarchy 
personified in the communism of Europe. Socialism 
was not known, however, as a term synonymous or 
nearly so with communism until recent times. It is 
in reality a broader term than communism, and might 
embrace systems for a State, and systems for smaller 
communities which could not be adapted to a State. 
It might include community of goods, and other kinds 
of common participation; or it might even discard 
them, so far as the derivation of the term is concerned. 
But as a matter of fact the one term was invented by the 
followers of the doctrines expressed by the other, and 
it is mere hair-splitting to try and separate socialism from 
communism. As one they are considered, and as one we 
shall discuss them. but the truth is there are socialists 
and socialists. There are the meek, utterly innocuous 
communistic societies of America, who never dream of 
either of “saving” or of “overturning society,” 
and who, so long as they are allowed to grow sound 
garden seeds, and “can” peaches in peace, will dis- 
turb nobody inside or outside their ‘ community.” 
On the other hand, there are the wild, dangerous com- 
munists of the “International” type—ruffians who, 
commencing with a fair theory, ended in wholesale 
murder and licentiousness, and would to-morrow, had 
they the slightest chance of success, drench Europe with 
blood to gain their ends. The one set of communists 
are moral, even when their theory permits of immorality 
according to our ways of thinking. The other are vicious 
in toto, and comprise materials out of which no 
Commonwealth could possibly be moulded. The New 
World communists are hard-working ; the Old World 
ones live mostly in cities, and only dream of a commune 
as a Utopia in which they would be saved the necessity 
of labouring by sharing the accumulated wealth inherited 
by the rich or earned by the toil of the industrious. 

It is also somewhat curious that communism of the 
amiable type prevails in the United States, while that of 
the dangerous order is almost confined to Europe. This 
problem is, however, not difficult to solve. The honest 
socialist has no desire not to earn his bread by the sweat 
of his brow or brain. He only wearies for a land in 
which he can reap the reward of his toil under more 
equal circumstances than those which prevail in society 
us at present constituted. Hence in many cases he has 

















































































migrated to the New World, hoping amid its forests and 
prairies to find the poor man’s ise he dreams of. 
He finds, it is true, the land, and a reasonable amount 
of material prosperity. But the government disappoints 
the thoughtful immigrant. He discovers that a republic 
may be even more mischievous as a form of government 
than a monarchy, and that the advantages that the 
United States offer to a poor man are due, not to its 
rulers, but to the abundance of unoccupied soil, its 
endless resources, and the absence of tradition—advan- 
tages which no amount of bad government can altogether 
neutralise. But that does not satisfy the theorist. He 
yearns for something better, and hence the various 
communities which Hepworth Dixon, Nordhoff, and 
Noyes have given us such full accounts of. These 
societies are all on a small scale, for the members have 
learnt by experience that it is impossible to carry out 
such “ toy governments” ona large one. Once they extend 
beyond a few hundred individuals they become unmanage- 
able. They are, in a word, suited for primitive conditions of 
this world, in which doubtless they existed, but are utterly 
unfitted for great States, where the untoward elements of 
evil cannot be controlled by the method practised in 
such large families as the Shakers and Perfectionists. Some 
of the American communities have espoused decidedly bad 
doctrines, and it is indeed difficult to say whether those 
in which celibacy is enforced or those in which a contrary 
extreme is gone to, are the worst. But, as a rule, they 
are highly respected, and have attracted to them some of 
the finest intellects of the New World, though it ought to 
be added they have very seldom succeeded in retaining 
them. “The gilt,” to use a homely simile, very soon 
“sot rubbed off the gingerbread.” As a rule, the social- 
ists of the Old World have been of a very different type. 
They are politicians, and care wonderfully little for either 
virtue or hard work. They aim at “ overturning society,” 
and unfortunately the combined ignorance, poverty, and 
artificial state of life which exists in the European 
States have enabled them to gain many converts. Of 
late years some of them have emigrated to America, and 
spread their views broadcast, not so much among the 
English speaking as among the German and French 
settlers, and, in a diluted form, amongst Irish labourers. 
On the Americans proper they have made little or no 
impression, for the native-born American is a singularly 
practical person, and has an abiding contempt for any 
mere theory of the communistic description. However, 
much misery has long been felt in the large cities of 
the United States, and many of the woes once supposed 
to be peculiar to the Old World are reaching the New, 
now that the conditions of society which make them 
possible, and even unavoidable, have sprung up in the 
Great Republic. 

Communism, socialism, collectivism, mutualism, or by 
whatever name the form of life is called in which the right 
of private or family property is abolished by law, mutual 
consent, or vows, is indeed a theory that has for ages 
been simmering in the minds of dreamers or constitution- 
mongers. The Buddhist monks were, and are, com- 
munists ; Christ and His disciples in like manner had 
their worldly goods in common, and the Christian mo- 
nastic system is essentially communistic. The Ana- 
baptists of Miinster three hundred years ago tried the 
same plan of life, and the various American communities 
have only developed the idea then taught. But long 
before that date Plato. had his ideal republic, and Sir 
Thomas More and Campanella developed their Utopias 
before men thought of putting the doctrines in practice. 
France has, however, had for years a practical monopoly 
of such ideas of a better life. Mably, Morelly, Babceuf, 
St. Simon, Fourrier, Laroux, Cabet, and Louis Blanc are 
only a few among the many originators of socialistic 
theories. The “ International Working Man’s Associa- 
tion” spread a less harmless doctrine among the labouring 
classes, and under the direction of Marx, Lassalle, and 
others has of late years developed a substratum of 
socialism throughout the whole of Europe. The events. 
of the Paris Commune for a time forced the International 
to hide its head. But it has-again revived, and in spite 
of the penal laws against its doctrines is perhaps to-day 
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stronger in Germany, France, Italy, and even in England 


than it was at any other of its existence. 
All these communities Mr. Woolsey gives some 
account of, and discusses with full knowledge and great 


impartiality their doctrines, dreams, and prospects. He 


does not believe that socialism will ever gain a great 
number of followers, or that it will succeed in “ over- 
turning existing institutions.” The instincts of the great 
body of mankind are against it, and as the more 
industrious of the working classes in town and country 
will never’ consent to have the results of their economy 
and providence lost,.so that those who have nothing 
may benefit by it, it is not within the bounds of possi- 
bility to believe that the socialists will ever be so over- 
whelmingly powerful as to be able to carry their ideas by 
force. Yet by force the commune must be accom- 

lished, if accomplished it is ever to be. Communism 
is in truth an admirable thing, but as the world is 
constituted is impossible in large communities. It will 
suit small tribes ora few families, and among savages 
it usually exists in some form or another. But a 
communistic society cannot advance: it must from its 
very nature be stationary. It affords no outlet for 

rsonal ambition, and gives no advantage to the 
industrious over the idle, and the clever over the dullard. 
Such a system would be simply intolerable on a large 
scale, and though it is a hopeless task to convert or even 
to reason with the confirmed socialist, those who may 
still be on the safe side of the rubicon cannot do better 
than study Mr. Woolsey’s well-written and sensible little 
work. 


EPIDEMIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


(1.) Epidemiology ; or, the Remote Causes of Epidemic Diseases. 
By John Parkin, M.D. London: David Bogue. 1880. 

(2.) Mature’s Hygrene. By C. T. Kingzett, F.C.S.  LBailliére, 
Tindall, and Cox. 1880, 

There are many diseases the causes of which possess the 
power of reproducing themselves to an unlimited extent. 
They are among the most formidable of the ills that 
flesh is heir to ; they are likewise among the least per- 
fectly understood of the diseases of common life. Under 
the general term epidemic are included the contagious, 
zymotic, infective, miasmatic, or malarial affections, ef 
hoc genus omne. ‘Their causation is the crux of scientific 
medicine ; their existence is the bane of the sanitarians ; 
their final extinction the chief desideratum of the 
theoretical speculator and the practical physician. Prior 
to the publication of Pasteur’s experiments, discussions 
as to the nature of epidemic complaints were void of 
precision; but dating from the French chemist’s re- 
searches on fermentation and putrefaction, an orderly 
contention has persisted between theorists who do, and 
theorists who do not, admit that contagious diseases are 
transmitted ; and that they pass in no other way. Into 
the history of this controversy there is no space to enter 
in this place : suffice it to say Dr. Parkin is an opponent 
to contagion ; it remains to examine his demonstrations. 

Firstly, as to method. ‘This with our author is chiefly 
that of vain affirmation. ‘The emanations arising from 
the excreta of man have no injurious effects, excepting 
on the olfactory nerves, and in the imagination of certain 
theorists.” This is statement merely. It is not sup- 
ported by any array of evidence to lead the reader to re- 
ject that afforded by competent observers to the contrary. 
The “ imaginative theorists” form a very respectable ma- 
jority of the medical profession, an eminent member of 
which, Dr. Ballard, in the recently noticed medical supple- 
ment of the Local Government Board’s Annual Report, 
emphatically says, the dangers arising from the refuse 
heaps of towns and villages are many and serious ; so 
that he has ‘ often wondered how a civilised community 
can have tolerated so long such an abominable system.” 
Dr. Parkin’s adherents must ignore the teachings of ex- 
perience, These especially point to the direct transference 
of disease by media charged with the products of decom- 
posing garbage. Professor Rudolph Virchow, the most 
eminent living pathologist, an authority whose utterances 
on all questions of the propagation of disease are entitled 


tion of the first principle of practical medicine. “The 


doctrine of contagion,” he affirms, v/vum seu 

“ so often rejected, emerges with ever atigtiionted dttentie 
as often as the scientific exploration of nature revives in 
the domain of pathology.” ATTEN 

In the endeavour to prove too much, Dr. Parkin com. 
mits errors of omission that are serious drawbacks to the 
fairness of the pictures he draws. His generalisation, for 
instance, that aay aggregated masses of population 
preserve immunity from epidemic diseases, because in 
certain Edinburgh rookeries, two of the most formidable 
complaints, diphtheria and typhoid, are unknown, loses 
its force when met by experience like that of the Lancet 
commission, appointed to investigate the sanitary con- 
dition of the Italian quarter in the Hatton Garden district, 
This conclusively proves the dire consequences of neglect 
of personal and domestic hygiene, and it is equally pos- 
sible to show the fallacious nature of all arguments based 
on occasional observations. Again, the conclusion our 
author arrives at in regard to the small benefit yet derived 
in India from the introduction of sanitary reforms would 
seem to be a hasty generalisation. Mr. J. C. Lucas, 
F.R.C.S., of Her Majesty’s Indian Service, in his little 
manual on “Indian Hygiene,” distinctly says: “In the 
present day little has been done in respect to sanitation 
in Indian towns and villages.” To judge adversely of 
the value of a system, therefore, which is as yet onl 
partially adopted, because it is productive of limited bcod: 
viz.,in the region of its adoption, is manifestly unfair. 
That vast sums of money have been, are being, and 
probably will be, expended unwisely, under the pretence 
of sanitary improvement, is no doubt true. But this is 
not sufficient reason for condemning in a wholesale 
fashion schemes for preserving the national health. This 
bas been improved, though statistics will not serve of 
themselves to make the fact plain. Figures are a delusion 
and a snare, unless they are 1egarded in connection with 
the details that give them any real significance. Dr. 
Parkin does not a!ways observe this rule, and hence is 
led to conclusions at variance with the results he quotes. 
On the body of Dr. Parkin’s book unqualified praise 
can be bestowed. His dogmatism on “the Remote 
Causes of Epidemic Disease ” will be cheerfully tolerated 
when we know it is only the expression of personal con- 
viction. It will be felt, however, that on this subject Dr. 
Parkin has done little more than elaborately reclothe the 
naked truth of many years. He labours to show that 
volcanic action within the earth is the primary cause of 
epidemics ; that there is a probable connection between 
them and the waves of subterranean activity ; and that 
this activity precedes outbursts of malarial poison. As 
far as this it would be no violation of reason to follow 
him; but the course of modern science is away from 
his further hypothesis, that disease cannot be transmitted 
by contagion. Against this the weight of evidence is 
overpowering, backed as it is, moreover, by the teachings 
of practical physicians. ‘The acceptance of such a belief 
necessitates the overthrow of established doctrines ; the 
rejection of the best guides in the treatment of great ills. 
Still the new prophet may be right, and all the rest be 
wrong ; but even so, great benefits and lasting good have 
arisen from the multiplied measures of hygienic reform 
carried out, but in no wise yet complete, in this country. 
The general adoption of Dr. Parkin’s assumption would 
lead to indifference in respect of personal and national 
sanitation. The consequences of this would be t 
heavy to be lightly contemplated. 

“ Pestilence in the Vegetable Creation” is the subject 
of the second portion of Dr. Parkin’s work. It is pursued 
on the same lines as are observed in the earlier chapter, 
and we need not follow his demonstrations. A third 
section treats of the cause of hurricanes, and abnormal 
atmospheric vicissitudes; and the book concludes 
with a valuable and learned essay on ‘‘ Epidemiography.” 
As an. historical survey of epidemics and remarkable 
atmospheric disturbances, this cannot be. too highly 
praised. Dr. Parkin has shown himself an exceptionally 
able chronicler of these occurrences, and we -have rarely 
read a work of more absorbing interest than that he-has 


to deep respect, eloquently appeals for a universal recogni- produced on this subject. ‘The whole volume is marked 
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‘by scholarly finish, and while* we* may ‘refuse to :accept 
‘the dogmatic ‘expr S 


in it;we cannot fai 


e 
‘to admire the studied excellence by which it is stamped.’ 


| in'Dr. Parkin’s estimation “There will be no 
sanitary millennium until the real millennium arrives,” this. 
disconsolate view is not the one generally received. | Dr. 
Richardson has many adherents who believe with him’ 
that by continual progress in: sanitary reforms, we shall 
eventually reach a state of life in which death and disease 
“will be held in gréater subjection than ‘is at present 
the case; and his eloquent descriptions of a possible era 
of longevity are ably seconded by the popular treatises! 
on hygiene put forth: for the instruction of the people. 
One of the best of recent books of this kind is Mr. 
Kingzett’s “ Nature’s Hygiene.” It may be accurately 
described as a handy guide to the art of purification. A 
widespread perusal of its contents will be of material 
service in inculcating the principles on which disinfection 
and preservation of animal substances depend. Com- 
mencing witha résumé, historical and chemical, of oxygen, 
ozone, and other disinfectants, he records in a pleasant 
and instructive way the more important scientific details 
of the influences these substances exert in the everyday 
chemistry of domestic life. Mr. Kingzett does not 
approve the germ theory of disease, and concludes that 
“it will not hold water, since it is practically impossible 
to perform an inoculation experiment with certainty in 
which only one specific organism is employed,” &c. As 
a practical chemist, our author is perhaps entitled to 
form this opinion; in the routine work of hospital 
practice he would in all probability see reasons for 
modifying his views. The specific action of germinal 
poisons is not the direct consequence of them, Jer se, but 
is the necessary consequence of their admission to a soil 
favourable to their development, and this soil is to be 
found in the debilitated or vitiated organs of men and 
animals. The aim of the hygieist is therefore to moderate 
the intensity of action when set up, and to introduce 
measures of precaution that will effectually arm the body 
against attacks made on it by the ubiquitous agents. Mr. 
Kingzett’s work is directed to this end ; and it is in this 
respect so excellent, his methods are so well adapted to 
ensure a successful result, we can readily dismiss any 
mistrust of his theory for the sake of his practice. 

On the hygienic and therapeutic value of the eucalyptus, 
Mr. Kingzett is enthusiastic ; his experience will be en- 
dorsed by those who have witnessed its efficacy in 
medical practice, while its wonderful sanitary properties 
receive more recognition as they are better understood. 
To disinfectants for universal use Mr. Kingzett gives 
considerable space. The information he affords con- 
cerning several of these substances will be serviceable ; 
it is always interesting ; and most conclusively he proves 
that the fluid known as “ Sanitas” fulfils in the highest 
degree the essential requirements of a perfect antiseptic 
agent. These are, that it should be non-poisonous, 
colourless, free from staining properties, pleasant, and a 
powerful deodoriser. In all of these respects Sanitas 
is a perfect agent ; and the lengthy demonstrations of 
our author leave little to be. desired in the way of 
showing the value it possesses in domestic hygiene. 
Mr. Kingzett’s work is an admirable contribution to 
sanitary literature. Though it may not be in accordance 
in parts with the ideas of scientific speculators of certain 
schools, all must agree as to the sterling excellence of the 
essay as a whole. It is presented, too, in.an attractively 
got-up volume, well printed, and neatly bound. 





THE STUDENTS’ BIBLE COMMENTARY. 


The Students’ Commentary on the Holy Bible. Edited by J. M. 
Fuller, M.A, Vol. III]. .Murray. London, 1 } 

' The volume before us deals with a considerable por- 
tion of the poetical books of Holy Scripture—Job, the 
Psalms, the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the ‘Song of 
Solomon. ~The notes, as well as the introductions, to 
each book are based on those of the celebrated “ Speaker's 
Commentary,” and the chief contributors are Canon Cook, 
Dean Johnson, of Wells, Professor Plumptre, Rev. W.'T. 
“Bullock, and Rey. 'T. “L.° Kingsbury,‘M.A. By far the 
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‘two ‘most valuable introductions from a. critical «if 


‘not from an expository standpoint are those on Job and 
‘the Psalms. Nor should we Ness ; 
“to the atithor of the admirable and. instructive appendix 


ere forget our obligation 


on the metrical structure and character of the Book of 
the Psalms, in which he — out that, in the original 
Hebrew, rhyme is found occasionally in the Psalms 
expressive of mental emotion—a circumstance which 
reminds one of Shakespeare’s occasional use of rhyme. 
The author argues that the fact of Job’s existence 


-is assumed and: asserted as such by the other inspired 
‘writers, as in Ezekiel, the Epistle of St. James, and 


in the Gospels; and that the invention of a story 
without foundation in fact, the creation of a person 
represented as having a real historical existence, is 
wholly alien to the spirit of antiquity. Further,’ that 
there is a singular air of ‘reality throughout the whole 
narrative and dialogue, and also that in all the descrip- 
tions of manner, custom, domestic, social, and political, 
and even in the casual illustrations, the genuine colouring 
of the age of Job is faithfully observed. Again, it is 
urged that in all the characters there is a thorough con- 
sistency, each agent in the transaction has peculiarities of 
thought, language, and feeling, which give him a dis- 
tinct and a vivid personality, while the incidents are 
narrated with a minuteness and an accurate observance 
of local and temporary conditions which indicate and 
confirm their reality and truthfulness, 


NOVELS. 


The Duke's Children. By Anthony Trollope. Chapman and 
Hall (Limited), London. 

In his last novel Mr. Trollope pursues his old plan of 
bringing many of the familiar and ‘absurdly-named 
characters of former works again on'to the scene. A few 
die, and fresh ones immediately take their ‘place ; but 
the haunts they frequent, the society they mingle in, and 
the manners they adopt show but little variation. “The 
Duke’s Children” of course keeps the reader almost 
exclusively in those upper circles which Mr. Trollope 
describes and loves so well. We are introduced imme- 
diately after the poor Duchess of Omnium has died; and 
we find the poor Duke plunged in grief. Not only is he 
heartbroken at the loss of his wife, but he is dismayed at 
the prospect of having to look after his daughter, Lady 
Mary Palliser, aged nineteen. He takes counsel of Mrs. 
Phineas Finn, his late wife’s most intimate friend, and 
she advises that a companion should be found for Lady 
Mary. The Duke proposes that Mrs. Finn should be the 
companion, for the time being at any rate; but to this 
plan the latter is strongly disinclined, because she’ sus- 
pects that Lady Mary has formed an attachment for 
a gentleman whom the Duke would certainly not approve 
of asa husband forhis daughter. Her suspicions turn out to 
have been well founded. Lady Mary confesses to her that 
she loves Mr. Francis Tregear, the gentleman in question, 
who will only have fifteen hundred a year when his 
mother dies. When Mrs. Finn learns this, she tells Lady 
Mary that she, Mrs. Finn, must inform the Duke at once, 
unless Mr. Tregear will save her the trouble. Then, 
with Lady Mary’s consent, she determines to see Mr. 
Tregear and talk to him on the subject. We may Say at 
once that Mr. Tregear has no disqualification for being 
the son-in-law even of the Duke of Omnium, except that 
he is poor#nd has no title. He isa gentleman, highly 
educated, extremely handsome, and the intimate friend 
of Lord Silverbridge, the Duke’s eldest son, Even the 
Duchess had smiled on his suit ; but now she is dead 
and gone. So Mrs. Finn goes to see Tregear. ‘They 
have a long conversation, the end of which is that 
Tregear, against his will, is persuaded into promising that 
he will tell the Duke of his love for.Lady Mary within a 
week, And he fulfils his promise... He enters the 
Duke's studio one evening, “looking beautiful as. Apollo 
as he stood upright before his wished-for father-in-law.” 
The Duke, however, is not sufficiently overcome by his 
appearance to entertain. his proposal for one: instant. 
When he has got over his surprise at Tregear's astounding 


audacity, he simply replies, “Of course; it is impossible. 
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You are not so ignorant but that you must have known 
as much when you came to me.” But will not 
admit that it is impossible, and they proceed to argue the 
matter out. The Duke’s non possumus prevails in the 
end, however, and Tregear, after having let out that Mrs. 
Finn was aware of the young people’s attachment, is 
dismissed with a curt “Good morning, sir,” a form of 
adieu which testifies to the Duke’s confusion of mind, it 
being at the time 6 p.m. The Duke soon afterwards 
sees his daughter, and tells her also that “it is impos- 
sible.” But she is just as difficult to convince as Tregear. 
She will not even promise not to write to Tregear, 
though she declares that, should she feel obliged to do so, 
she will tell her father what she has written. The Duke 
is discomfited, but he determines to hand Lady Mary 
over to some stern female friend who would aid him in 
preventing the contemplated mésad/iance. 

While these events are occurring the reader is taken 
with Lord Silverbridge to the Beargarden Club, and there 
made acquainted with several other scions of the nobility, 
as well as Major Ti to, a sporting associate of the Duke’s 
son, Then, a little later on, we make the acquaintance of 
Lady. Mabel Grex, a rather d/asée young beauty, the 
daughter of Earl Grex, a shabby genteel and somewhat 
scandalous old nobleman. It is soon apparent that 
Lord Silverbridge is half inclined to fall in love with 
Lady Mabel. Presently the reader is permitted to see 
that Lady Mabel is in love with Frank ‘Tregear, although 
she will not own to it. The truth is, they had very nearly 
been engaged once, and would have been quite if Lady 
Mabel had not seen that for “two paupers,” as she 
described Frank and herself, to think of marrying would 
be absurd. And now Frank Tregear has fallen in love 
with somebody else, and though it was her own doing 
Lady Mabel cannot but feel wounded that her lover 
should take her so readily at her word. And now she is 
resolved to have Lord Silverbridge, who seems nothing 
loth. Yet on one occasion when he almost proposes to 
her she almost tells him she will not have him. But she 
feels sure that he will not be content with this answer, 
and when he next asks her she will accept him. 
But she has not reckoned on the appearance of 
a certain Miss Isabel Boncassen, a very beautiful 
American heiress, who, with her father and mother, 
now comes on the scene. Lord Silverbridge is at once 
captured by the new belle ; and, of course, as the Duke 
is horrified at the thought of his eldest son marrying an 
American, whose maternal parent says “Oh laws!” and 
the like, further complications at once ensue. Additional 
interest is given to the development of the plot by the 
introduction of various subsidiary episodes. ‘There are 
some election scenes occasioned by Lord Silverbridge 
going into Parliament. Sporting readers will be interested 
in the chapters devoted to horse-racing, and the manner 
in which Lord Silverbridge is sold by his friend, Major 
Tifto. But the main purpose of the story is to show how 
the Duke of Omnium’s children fell in love with people 
of inferior station to themselves, how their father quar- 
relled with them for so doing, and how in the end the 
noble family were reconciled. Mr. Trollope tells this 
story with fluency ; but whether after all it is worth the 
telling is another matter. 

Mr. Trollope’s great fault, as apparent as ever in his 
last work, is the superficiality of his characters. It is 
impossible to feel any real interest in their fortunes, or in 
the storms in teacups which the authotmis perpetu- 
ally rousing. Frank Tregear shows only one con- 
spicuous quality from first to last, and that is his 
determination to marry Lady Mary. ‘The converse 
of this may be said with equal truth of the Duke’s 
daughter. No reader will have any doubt regard- 
ing the ultimate end of the lovers’ difficulties, which 
end, by the way, is exceedingly tame when it does 
come. The story of the Duke’s injustice to Mrs. Finn 
fills several pages, and is told with great circumlocution ; 
but not a particle of interest attaches to the zmdrog/io. 
The only person in the book for whom any real 
sympathy can be felt is Lady Mabel Grex. With all her 
faults she is womanly, and has to endure real suffering. 
Tregear’s treatment of her is as cruel as it is unnatural. 


Moreover, it seems to us as much a mistake to make 
Lady Mabel so far forget herself as to actually ask Lord 
Silverbridge to marry her, as to ards allow her 
to tell him that she never loved him. Yet, despite these 
blemishes in her character, the sympathies of most 
readers will be with Lady Mabel, especially as she is the 
only person in the book who is left sorrowing. es 





Eveline; or, the Mystery of Love, By M. de Vere Smi 
Samuel Tinsley and Co, ‘; 

This is really a terrible sort of a book, though the 
author is doubtless a very harmless sort of a person, 
From the exceedingly romantic nature of some of the in- 
cidents, and the impossible character of the rest, we | 
should judge the author to be a woman ; but the san- 
guinary hue which overspreads almost every page points 
with equal directness in the opposite direction. The 
period in which the events described are supposed to 
take place is early British. Eveline is the second daughter 
of Queen Boadicea, and the conflict of this heroic sove- 
reign with the Roman power supplies the principal colour 
to the story. ‘The book may be said to be pretty equally 
made up of love and death. Every prominent character 
in the book loves some one with frightful vehemence, and 
of course much unhappiness first and happiness afterwards 
is the result. But perhaps the clang of battle is louder 
and more universally prevalent than the disturbed 
murmurings of the softer passion. We should not like to 
say how many dreadful pitched battles are fought, gener- 
ally with the result of leaving the whole of one army dead 
on the field. Occasionally a few prisoners are taken, and 
then, if they are British, we are left in dreadful doubt for 
several pages whether their lives and honour will be 
spared. If, on the other hand, the captured are Roman, 
we know at once that at all events some attempt will be 
made to offer them up to the Druidical deities. A sacri- 
fice of this sort is very successfully accomplished on one 
occasion, when a holocaust is made of several hundred 
victims, who are stuffed into an idol and-then roasted. 
Queen Boadicea and her elder daughter Beatrix pass 
most of their time in addressing the Ancient Britons 
under them on the subject of the extermination of the 
Romans. Eveline represents the softer side of female 
human nature, and consequently she allows certain 
Roman prisoners to escape, at the same time eloping 
with one of them. The Roman Pretor performs the 
historical flogging of Queen Boadicea, and is soon after- 
wards stabbed in the back by an avenging Druid. The 
Roman general carries off Beatrix, and declares that she 
shall be his. She, however, objects, and escapes. After- 
wards she and her mother poison themselves. Eveline 
dies very conveniently, in order to enable her husband 
to marry a noble Roman maiden, who had for years 
cherished a hopeless passion for him. Indeed, as far as 
we remember, almost everybody dies except the happy 
pair, whom the last chapter finds sitting under their own 
vine and fig-tree, where we very contentedly leave them. 


anne . By Annie L. Walker. Samuel Tinsley and Coa.,, 
ondon. 

The heroine of this book is one Mildred Clifford, an 
orphan, who has been brought up by her stately grand- 
mother, Lady Elizabeth Lyne, whose chief happiness 
in life lay in the antiquity of her family. The Lynes 
were the descendants of a Norman knight who married a 
Saxon heiress, and the Conquest was merely an important 
incident in their genealogical history, not the beginning 
of their career. ‘Their importance in this respe ct was the 
first article in their creed, and the second was that, like 
princes of the blood, they could not marry out of their 
own class. With Mildred and the grandmother also 
lived Sir Herbert Lyne, the latter’s son, a man of morose 
and uncertain temper; and a tall, dark, gipsy-looking 
woman, who, though only the head housemaid, was 4 
person of superior education and manners. From the 
strange influence which she exercises over everyone 10 
the house, the reader is at once led to suspect something 
mysterious about her and her antecedents. Presently 
the plot thickens. As Mildred comes home from school 
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for the last time, she meets a gentleman in the train, who 
turns out to be Arthur Warden, the brother of her dearest 
friend. Of course they fall in love with each other, and 
equally of course the Lyne family will not hear of such 
an alliance. Arthur at once departs for foreign climes, 
whence he does not return for three years, and then only 
because Sir Herbert is persuaded to sanction his union 
with Mildred by he potent influence of the mysterious 
head-housemaid. . We will not reveal how she became 
possessed of this influence, nor how its character at length 
came to:light. We will merely add that “ Holywood” is 
pleasantly written, though at times a little spun out, 
especially in the long descriptions of Mildred’s hopes and 


fears when separated from her lover. No sufficient | 


reason 1s given for Sir Herbert’s refusal of his consent to 
the marriage of Arthur and Mildred, seeing that the 
position of the former was all that even a Lyne could 
require, Another improbability is seen in the jvillingness 
of the head-housemaid to endure years of insult when 
she could have changed her position with a word. But 
perhaps we get as much resemblance to real life in 
these as in any other average three volumes. The author 
has considerable command of pathos, as is shown in the 
death of the proud old grandmother. Altogether “ Holy- 
wood” will serye to while away an idle hour very 
pleasantly. 





Corestone Rectory. By Carrie S. Matthews. Evelyns, London. | 


This is in every sense a “nice” tale. All the cha- 
racters without exception are nice, what they say is nice, 
the events that mark their lives are nearly all nice, and 
the way everything turns out in the end is emphatically 
nice. To say that there is not a bad person in the book 
only haif expresses the fact, for from cover to cover we 
do not meet with even an unpleasant person. Every- 
body loves everybody else ; never were there such un- 
selfish creatures, or at any rate such a collection of them 
in any other story we wot of. The course of true love 
runs perfectly smooth in every case except one ; and in 
this case the fons et origo malorum is nothing worse than 
the acceptance of certain sceptical opinions by the 
young gentleman of one of the young ladies, which 
causes the latter to transfer her affections to a more 
middle-aged gentleman whose orthodoxy is beyond 
dispute. The lives of all these excellent people 
are chequered by nothing worse than the weak chest of 
one of them, the sprained ankle of another, and the 
happy death of a third, who is converted just in time. 
These events are described in excellent English ; and in 
all other respects “ Corestone Rectory” is an irreproach- 
able little work. 


Lord Maskelyne’s Daughter. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle, 
Author of many similar books. James Weir. London. 

It is not often that the most amusing portion of a 
work is found in its preface ; but this is certainly the case 
with Rosa Mackenzie Kettle’s last romantic effusion. 
She begins by mentioning that this is her thirteenth 
volume ; and as though fearful of the effect of this painful 
announcement on captious critics, she bewails the demise 
of certain reviewers whose “eloquent notices” of her 
works always took the form of “cordial congratulations ” 
which were “ themselves most poetical.” She then ex- 
plains that, as she lives in Dorset, her books, like herself, 
might have remained in obscurity had it not been for some 
“very able writers” in certain papers that she names. 
These writers are responsible for the appearance of this, the 
thirteenth volume ; and the author warns them that, “ if 
encouraged and assisted” as she hitherto has been, she 
hopes to “ bring out in the same cheap but durable form 
another dozen volumes.” If, as is asserted, we have in 
the past unwittingly contributed to bring about the 
thirteenth volume, we can only say that as a penance we 
have read this volume right through. Having done so, 
we find ourselves quite unable to picture the mental 
condition of those “ toilers and workers of England .. . 
the sick and the sorry, the weary and heavy-laden,” who 
“love” Rosa Mackenzie Kettle’s works. Can it be true 
that “they may be found, but are seldom left on the 


shelves, in working men’s institutes, public and free 
libraries, in Yorkshire cottagespand the picturesque but, 
alas, often comfortless abodes of southern and west- 
country agricultural labourers and fishermen.” The 
author says so, and she ought, perhaps, to know. Itisa 
painful thought that so many of her readers are “sick 
and sorry, weary and heavy-laden ;” though we can easily 
understand it. But we thought better of the members 
of working-men’s institutes, even though they live in 
Yorkshire cottages, or follow-agricultural or piscatorial 
avocations, than to suppose that they would act as Rosa 
Mackenzie Kettle represents. But we beg of them to 
be content with the thirteen ills they have ; for should 
they take unto themselves the further twelve that are pro- 
mised, their last state will be worse than their first. 
“Lord Maskelyne’s Daughter” is an altogether silly 
book. Not a character in it is true to nature; not an 
incident could have been drawn from life. The hero 
begins as a farmer’s boy, who used to “creep under a 
stone-heap to eat his frugal meal.” As he tended his 
sheep he “lay among the everlasting hills to read the 
book of Job,” or watched a planet that “trembled above 
the hilltop.” One day he is thrown from a horse, and is 
picked up by a haughty gentleman and his daughter and 
niece. When he gets well, and has grown up, he one 
evening finds the daughter and niece lost in the fog on 
the hills. He takes them home with him, and of course 
is at once the object of their love. The niece shows 
hers by getting up early in the morning, putting on his 
dead aunt’s bonnet, and planting some seeds in his 
garden. When he discovers that her taper fingers had 
once tied a handkerchief round his head, he naturally 
squeezes them. Some time afterwards the hero called on 
Tord Maskelyne, but would not shake hands with him, 
although he had “a sharply-pointed chin, and a beard 
cut to correspond.” His lordship offers him a situation, 
but this he refuses. Afterwards he makes another call, 
when he discovers “three females” gardening. They 
are the niece and daughter and a French friend. The 
hero is rather embarrassed by not knowing French ; 
but he explains his inability to converse with them inas- 
much as “I had never cared to associate much with my 
equals or inferiors.” Lord Maskelyne is so sensible of 
this that he presently invites the hero to marry his 
daughter. Unfortunately she is illegitimate, and the 
high-minded farmer’s boy could not endure the thought 
of marring his escutcheon by the bar sinister. There- 
upon Lord Maskelyne betakes himself to the Continent 
with his niece and daughter. When they return the hero 
marries the niece ; while his uncle, a farmer, marries a 
countess who opportunely turns up. The daughter de- 
votes herself to celibacy ; and so this silly story ends. 





MAGAZINES FOR JUNE. 


To devote five articles out of twelve to foreign affairs, as 
is done in this month’s Vineteenth Century, seems to give 
the subject an undue preponderance, though doubtless Mr. 
Knowles considers the present crises in India and Turkey to 
be sufficient justification. It is, however, instructive to read 
Sir R. Strachey’s paper after the pessimist views of Mr. Laing, 
who wants to give up all that has been won, and thinks 
India is ruined. Mr. Pears’ article on “A Programme of 
Reforms for Turkey ” we have referred to elsewhere. Pro- 
fessor Vambéry discusses the position of “England and 
Russia in Asia” from an independent, and what should 
therefore be an impartial, standpoint. Miss Lonsdale, in a 
reply to all her critics, virtually withdraws all the serious 
charges she had made. Mr. Ruskin’s article on “ Fiction— 
Fair and Foul,” with bitter humour contrasts the manner in 
which the subject of death is treated by Scott and later 


“novelists, much to the disadvantage of the latter, whose de- 


generation in treatment he attributes to modern city life. 
An Eastern statesman draws in the Contemporary Review 
a detailed and gloomy picture of the difficulties to be en- 
countered before there can be any stable settlement of 
Turkish affairs. Dr. Freeman deals with the same subject. 
Much of his paper is retrospective, however, and goes again 
over the ground occupied by him in his remarkable letters 
to the Daily News in 1877. The duty of the present 
Government, says Dr. args yp to carry out in its fulness 
the Berlin Treaty, a task which the late Government only 
pretended to undertake. Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., in “The 
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Rule of the Purse,” denounces the idea that literary ability 
is a disqualification for political life. “The Public Letters 
of John Ruskin, D.C.L.,” will interest all admirers of the 
great art critic and social reformer; and “The Age of 
Balzac,” by Mr. W. S. Lilly, is scholarly and complete. This 
article should be read side by side with that of Mr. Ruskin 
in the Wineteenth Century. 


The social drawbacks and misfortunes asserted by Rev. 
F. Barham Zincke to be the fruits of territorialism, are con- 
tested in the Fortnightly by Mr. ogreey > He arrays facts 
and statistics to support his theory that, as regards absolute 
production from the soil, territorialism is not to be condemned. 
Mr. Zincke eens the privilege of the last word in a 
rejoinder. Both papers afford arguments and supply in- 
formation, but the combatants will never agree. The 
economics of an interesting, though too little known, corner 
of our Empire are laid open to view in “ The Backwoods of 
Ceylon,” by Albert Gray, who unconsciously, perhaps, illus- 
trates the truth that Ceylon ought to be an integral part of 
India. Mr. Stillman deals with the picture of Austro- 
Hungary, for the Hungarian portion of which body politic 
he predicts extinction, and foretells that Austria must 
emerge from her present condition and the impending 
troubles as a strong Slavonic power, a Liberal confederation 
with a national basis of existence. In the other papers Mr. 
Swinburne offers adoring incense to Victor Hugo, and 
Alfred Austin contemplates the Liberal victory. ‘‘ Medizval 
Churchism in England” and “Indian Buddhism” supply 
religious topics, while “Outdoor Relief in England” com- 
pletes the number. 


The difficulties around the mysterious master in “Dr. 
Wortle’s School” grow thicker and more exciting in Black- 
wood, and the question which stirs the curious boy as to the 
life of a professor in Missouri seems to act as a cue for the 
following account of the “ University of the Prairies.” The 
paper on “Suicide” approaches the grim subject philo- 
sophically, and shows that self-murder has been steadily 
increasing all over Europe because religion is diminishing. 
A bright relief is “Fishing and Fishing Literature.” The 
guilt of “ Yakub Khan” is reasoned out by a “ Staff Officer,” 
who finds abundant proofs of the complicity of the ex-Amir 
in the Cabul massacre. “The New Ministry” are criticised, 
and “ Conservative Reorganisation” advocated from Béack- 
wood’s fixed standpoint. 


A crowded and breathless finale is made of “ The Crookit 
Meg” in Fraser, but a sequel, is apparently indicated, 
though we should have thought the stock of crimes and 
accidents was exhausted. The editor reviews the “ Last 
Years of the Prince Consort,” and the recent discoveries of 
‘‘Mr. Gladstone’s Ancestors” in Scotland are expounded 
by Professor Veitch. Curiously enough, Biggar was at one 
time the home of the Gladstones. “Blues and Buffs” is 
tedious ; we would it were done; but “Mary Anerley” 
consoles us. “The New Departure” contains sanguine 
prophecies of the good works which are to be accom- 
plished by the great majority. So happy is the writer that 
he finds cause for thankfulness in the result of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s phrases as to Austria. He cannot, however, 
anticipate accurately what is to be done with Ireland, 
while he prospects a reform in the Corporation of London. 
Minor questions are cautiously handled in this “ fragmentary 
vaticination.” 


In “Washington Square,” the first chapters of which 
appear this month in the Cornhill Magazine, Mr. Henry 
James, junior, has broken new ground. «He has commenced 
a most interesting study in what we may call paternal 
psychology. As the result of a marriage between a clever 
American doctor and his beautiful and intellectual wife is 
born a daughter, in whom, as she grows up, the disappointed 
father can recognise no trace of inherited qualities. Hope- 
less commonplace is her chief characteristic. Already there 
is an astute young gentleman who has his eye on the young 
lady’s fortune, and many people will look forward with 
interest to the situations likely to be evolved month by 
month by so accomplished a novelist as Mr. James. The 
article on Thoreau is certainly the most discriminating 
estimate that has yet appeared of the eccentric genius of 
Walden. There is more light thrown upon the character of 
Thoreau within these few pages than in the whole of Mr. 
Page’s “ Life.” In “The Guinea Box” Mr. James Payn tells 
a most disappointing ghost story, the unsatisfactory impres- 
sion from which is removed, however, by the learned yet 
bright article on “The Eyrbyggja Saga,” bearing the well- 
known initials E. W. G. 


Mr. Stopford Brooke thinks some “ Thoughts on Shelley ” 
in Macmillan, which are a transcription of his Preface 
recently published. But the deeply sympathetic analysis of 
Shelley’s mind and Shelley’s works is in itself a valuable con- 


tribution. So also is the well-timed on the “ Sculptures — 
in the Fagade of St. Mark.” "He that Will Not when He > 
May” reaches a deathbed which is the beginning of the 
end. We do not care about the story of “ Harman Blenner- 
hassett,” and “Olympia Morata” has been enough written 
about. In an article on “England and Russia,” suggesting 
a return to the policy of “Canning, Mayo, Lawrence, and ' 
Northbrook,” Sir Charles Trevelyan is hardly.as lucid as of 
yore. “The Lost Poem by Edmund Spenser” is a timely 
attempt to restore to their lost place as an in 

oem the well-known stanzas on Mutabilitie. Mr. Evans 

as done well. 


Very interesting is Mr. James Mew’s paper in the Gentle. 
man’s Magazine on “The Galatea of Cervantes,” though 
perhaps a trifle dull for the ordinary reader, who is. little 
accustomed to concern himself with Spanish literature. Dr, 
Andrew Wilson is quite at home when discoursing on “ The 
Laws of Speech,” and Miss Eleanor Marx tells pleasantly 
“How Shakespeare became Popular in Germany.” Mr. 
Francillon unfolds considerably the plot of “ Queen 
Cophetua.” 


The author of the article “ Dryden as a Dramatist,” which 
appears in Zemple Bar, comes to the not unwarrantable 
conclusion that Dryden “had but a limited power over the 
passions,” that “ his wit is not brilliant, nor his humour very 
mirth-provoking.”  “ Bif-steck & VAnglaise” gives a very 
pleasant sketch of life in Pesth. The articles on William 
Cowper and “ A Princess of the Seventeenth Century ” (the 
unfortunate Duchess of Orleans, daughter of Charles Louis, 
the Elector Palatine) are somewhat dull. Much more lively 
is that on Victor Hugo, while the fiction as usual is good. 
“ Adam and Eve” and “ The Rebel of the Family” are both 
anes crises in the fate of some of the principal 
characters. In the latter the description of the women’s 
“demonstration” is particularly good, and the scenes at 
Trouville are described graphically and with a practised 
hand. Very admirable is the bit of verbal fencing between 
the English and French rivals. 


All the Year Round is varied, lively, and interesting. 
Fiction is well represented by Mr. Anthony Trollope and 
Mr. B. S. Farjeon. In the former's story, “The Duke's 
Children,” there are no types of character to which we are 
not already well accustomed in other works from the same 
pen, but the personages float easily*along the current of a 
plot which is interesting without being too exciting. 
** Locked-up Land” is a well-written review of the present 
state of the land laws; “Science under Difficulties” an 
appreciative account of Thomas Edwards, the Scotch natura- 
list. Of other articles, those on “Welsh Folk-Lore,” 
Shakespeare’s “ Measure for Measure,” and “A Revived) 
Hobby,” are the most interesting. 


Many a young artist will thank the gentleman who writes 
under the pseudonym of John Oldcastle for his kind review 
of “ The Young Work at the Royal Academy,” in Zimsley’s 
Magazine. ‘The criticism is encouraging without being 
indiscriminating. Very bright, too, is Mr. John O’Shea’s 
article on “An Imperial Review.” “ Antiquity at Table” is 
chatty, and “ Miss Gay” pathetic. Mr. Dowling’s romance 
“Under St. Paul’s,’ and Mr. Buxton’s “ From the Wings,” 
are advanced a stage. 

The readers of Belgravia will be sorely puzzled to award 
the palm to this month’s instalments of the current novels, 
but Julian Hawthorne’s vigorous crime far surpasses 
“Confidential Agent’s” more ordinary meanness. The 
“Leaden Casket” contains a snowstorm, and shows that 
the author knows nothing about frostbite. We prefer “ Mon- 
taigle and its Legend.” Modest inquirers after monthly 
knowledge will find a learned genealogy of “The Days of 
the Week.” “ The Little Smallware Shop” is a touching story 
of common-place lovingkindness which could find many 
real analogies. 

“ The Love of a Star” is, in truth, the star of this month’s 
Theatre, on the frontispiece of which an excellent counter- 
feit presentment of Mr. Toole looks as the moon must have 
done on the forehead of the fairy prince. 

Politics, travel, hygiene, fiction, and domestic matters all 
have a place in Cassell’s Family Magazine. The action 1s 
quick and the character-drawing good in “ Horace McLean.” 
In “The Railway to Candahar” Miss Eliza Clarke gives 4 
timely sketch of what has been described as our greatest 
feat in Afghanistan. A Family Doctor discourses on 
“Purity of Blood,” while the interests of the ladies are well 
looked after in the articles on Cookery, Dress, and Gar- 
dening. 

Those whose tastes incline them to indulge on Sundays 
only in literature of an Evangelical type will be well satisfied 
with the feast spread for them by the editor of the Suaday 
Magazine. Among articles of a more or less expository an 
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devotional character fare scattered two: serial stories, and a 





well-written sketch of the late Elihu Burritt.. The illustra- - 


tions in the Sunday Magazine are particularly good. 

Of much the nae tant though with a somewhat wider 
choice of subject, is Good Words. There is a good instal- 
ment of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s story of “ The Trumpet-Major.” 
Dr. Richardson continues his excellent series of articles on 
“Health at Home,” and the Rev. Stopford Brooke con- 
tributes one of those studies of Old Testament life in which 
he is so much at home. 

The Ladies’ Edinburgh Magazine maintains its grave 
character. A part of its space is devoted to a report of a 
debate at the Ladies’ Edinburgh Literary Society; and, 
wonderful to relate, in this ladies’ magazine the subject of 
dress finds no place. 

A change of editors has taken place at the office of Zhe 
Union Fack. Mr. W.H. Kingston has retired, and his place 
is now occupied by Mr. G, A. Henty, the well-known Special 
War Correspondent of the Standard. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that Zhe Union Fack is by far the best paper 
for boys which is published, and with the extended pro- 
gramme proposed by Mr. Henty, and the latter’s acknow- 
ledged and great ability for work of this kind, it will soon 
distance all competitors. 

Sir Charles Lyell, Copernicus, Sir Charles Wheatstone, 
Hugh Miller, and Bishop Burnet are “the benefactors for all 
time ” who are selected for notice in this month’s number of 
‘Social Notes. ‘The most interesting minor article is that on 
“Life at Girton College.” It is amusing to hear that those 
diligent students who wish their studies to be uninterrupted 
affix to their doors a card bearing the word “ Engaged.” 
The uninitiated might attribute another meaning to this 
device. 

Night and Day is a record of the philanthropic work 
carried on by Dr. Barnardo among the waifs and strays of 
our great cities. 

Hardwicke’s Science Gossip is a trifle tough for the non- 
scientific reader. All, however, can appreciate the point of 
the article on ‘“ The Effect of Scientific Societies upon our 
National Character.” 

Some thirty stories and articles on all sorts of subjects, 
besides the usual puzzle‘and correspondence columns, form 
the contents of the monthly number of Young England. 
The chief serial tale is by Mr. Ascott Hope, and deals with 
the school-life of an English boy in Paris at the time of the 
coup @ état of Napoleon III. 

The London and Westminster is the name chosen for a 
remarkable literary depository. The most pleasing, if not 
the only noteworthy, contribution to this number is a little 
Irish ballad of four verses entitled “Terry’s Courtship,” by 
A, C. S. Cornwaii. 

We thoroughly re-echo the words of the writer in Cassell’s 
Magazine of Art that criticism is not needed on the royal 
etchings which are paraded in its pages to show that Queen 
Victoria is an artist as well asa patron of artists. Captain 
Abney’s vindication of the claims of photography to be an 
art is too short. The writer and the subject both want more 
room. “ Our Living Artists” have enrolled in their pictorial 
record Mrs. Louise Jopling, whose own pleasant portrait is 
not the least among the adornments of these pages. The 
“Pictures of the Year” are somewhat comic, especially 
“ The Spring Festival,” which might be called “ We won’t 
go home till morning.” 

We have also received. from the same publishers 7/e 
Family Physician, Part V., which aims at giving accounts 
and cures of all the diseases to which flesh is heir ; Part V. 
of the illustrated edition of Canon Farrar’s Life of Christ, 
containing numerous good woodcuts of Biblical places and 
architecture ; and Part III. of Bishop Ellicott’s Mew Jesta- 
ment Commentary, containing, in addition to four chapters 
of the Gospel of St. Matthew, an account of the different 
English versions of the New Testament. 

Memories of a time that is farther removed from the 
present by the advancing civilisation of the Dominion than 
by actual years, make “ Our Life at a Canadian Outpost” the 
brightest bit in the Victoria Magazine. The picture of 
Hall Desolate and its lonely occupant in “ A Broken Reed” 
is well drawn, and a rapport between it and the trimmest 
villa is indicated just enough to provoke the reader's 
curiosity. 

Messrs. Ward and Lock punctually send the monthly 
parts of their useful books. The “ Beeton’s Illustrated 
Encyclopedia” has reached Demosthenes, and leaves him 
having just overcome his faults of manner. “Mrs. Beeton’s 
Book of Household Management” has passed the meridian, 
and “Cruden’s Concordance” has come to Poverty. The 
second number of the very useful “ Derivative Dictionary ” 
finishes with an unfamiliar word “Extrados.” It is too 
delightful to see once more the original illustrations, impos- 
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sible indeed, but vigorous and laughter-moving, of Lever’s 
“ Charles O’Malley,” which has reached the seventh number 
of its reissue. - 
The difficulties attendant on elaborate “ Litigation in India 
and Ceylon,” partly arising from ignorance, partly from 
mendacity, are set forth in the Y¥ournal of the National 
Indian Association by Mr. Knighton. A translated notice 
of “Bombay a Hundred and Fifteen Years Ago,” by the 
celebrated traveller Niebuhr, is continued, and is a valuable 
contribution.. The number is interesting, though to only a 
limited class of readers, 
Fisticuffs, Fishing, and Cricket form the staple of Baily’s 
Monthly. The latter record is well preceded by a good por- 
trait of Lord Harris. 
There is an abundant variety offered to the readers of 
Dupuy’s Magazine, or The Princess; The mysteries of 
patterns of all sorts of useful and ornamental constructions 
are unfolded to the delighted feminineeye. The literature is 
rather mixed; the fiction being very feeble, except the 
translated portion thereof. There are, however, a few pretty 
tales, and all are harmless. 
The Illustrated Household Fournal and Englishwoman’s 
Domestic Magazine abounds with matters of interest to the 
fair sex. Parisian fashion-plates alternate with loose pat- 
terns, stories, and poems, The engraving after a picture by 
Gustave Doré is really good. 
Two other journals, devoted to dress and for ladies only, 
ate Weldon’s Ladies Fournal and Illustrated Dressmaker. 
The latter is a marvel of cheapness and utility, though not 
so elaborate as the former. 
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A new serial story, by Miss Florence Montgomery, entitled 
‘‘ Herbert Manners ; or, a Lesson of Self-Control,” will be 
commenced in the July part of Little Folks’ Magazine. 

Mr. William Abbott, of Tokenhouse Yard, has had pre- 
pared, and is circulating, a handsome map, which forcibly 
illustrates the vast extent of the North-West region of Canada, 
and the relations of the Canadian railways when the great 
Pacific line is built. 

At the Drill Hall, Wimbledon, on Monday last, Miss 
Mary Davies, the Misses Kingsbury, and Miss Ada Tolkin, 
sang inasacred concert. The latter has a voice of fine 
compass and expression. The audience was fashionable 
and numerous. - 

The Russian journalistic news is as under: M. Arsky. 
the special correspondent of the Moscow Gazette, has arrived 
at Baku. On his way to join Skobeleft’s expedition against 
the Turcomans, M. Golovatcheff has become the proprietor 
of the journal S/ove, or “Word.” The Armenian journal 
Mshak, published at Tiflis, has collected no less than 27,000 
roubles in aid of the famine-stricken population of Asia 
Minor. M. Artsrune, the editor, has displayed great energy 
in giving lectures in aid of the sufferers. ‘The enterprise of 
M. Katkoff, the editor of the Moscow Gazette, continues to 
render him more and more es among his fellow- 
journalists. During the week he has telegraphed each day 
to Moscow the portion of the Weimar trial published in the 
St. Petersburg Official Fournal, Each instalment has 
ranged in size from four to six columns of close type, and 
the length of the day telegram has occasioned quite a sensa- 
tion in Russian journalistic circles. The daily eee ty mit 
Novosti is publishing the Spanish novel “ Gloria,” which has 
already been translated into the leading European 
languages. 

The Russian literary notes this week are as follows :— 
Ouida’s novel, “ Moths,” is likely to be a great success in 
Russia. . The demand is very large at Moscow. “ Moscow 
in the Poesy of the Country” (Moskva v Rodnoi Poestie) is | 
the title of an excellent compilation by C. E. Ponomareff 
embodying nearly all of value that has been written 
respecting Moscow by the poets of Russia. Persons inter- 
ested in peasant life in Russia will find a deal of information 
in a new work by Glaib Uspensky, called “People and 
Manners of the Villages of To-day.” Another addition to 
the useful t raphical works of Russia has been made in 
the shape oF t e “History of Serpookhoff, in connection 
with the Duchy of Serpookhoff, and with the history of the 
Fatherland.” The volume is well illustrated with maps and 
photographs. Popoff, of Moscow, has published in three 
volumes a collection of the theatrical pieces of Peter 
Andreitch Karategin. M. Ershoff has published a volume 
entitled “A Survey of Russian Stenographic Systems.” | It 
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watering-places of her own. One of these is Staraya Roos, 
near the shores of Lake Ilmen, and in a neat little volume 
just issued at St. Petersburg a capital account is given of the 
rise of the place, and the peculiar qualities possessed by its 
springs. : | 
The German literary notes this week are as follows :— 
The two first numbers of Louis Kossuth’s “ Meine Schrifte 
aus der Emigration” (“ Memories of my Exile”) have just 
appeared in German at Pressburg. A second edition of 
Eckhardt’s “ Berlin und Petersburg,” which is making a 
great sensation in Germany, has already been issued. The 
last number of Zhe Publicist is devoted to the press in 
Bavaria, and it is stated that 554 different journals and 
magazines are published in that country, of this number 144 
are daily papers, 28 being Catholic and 116 Protestant. The 
first cheap edition of Paul Heyse’s two-volume novel, * Chil- 
dren of the World,” is announced by Hertz, in Berlin. The 
old strife as to the historical value of Dr. Schliemann’s dis- 
coveries has again broken out, and this time the Russian 
Stephani, and, with him, the Russian archeologists generally, 
declare that Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries belong to an age 
2,000 years more modern than heasserts. Under the title of 
“ Brigitta,” a new romance from Auerbach’s pen has just 
come out in Stuttgart. A society in Leipzig, which is pub- 
lishing translations of ancient and modern classical works, 
has, through the medium of Herr F. A. Gelbke, produced 
Rabelais’s “ Gargantua and Pantagruel.” The new musical 
journal in Leipsic publishes a letter of Mendelssohn’s, hitherto 
unpublished, to Anton Wallenstein the violinist, who had 
applied for a place as leader of the orchestra. Dr. Baum- 
stark, of Strasburg, has just written a clever little treatise 
on “Church Peace,” giving a short account of the various 
questions of dispute in the German Church of to-day. A 
new journal, with the name of At Home and Home 
(“Von der Heimat in die Fremde”) has been started in 
Reichenbach in Silesia. It appears once a fortnight, written 
both in German and English, and is intended, besides being 
“both instructive and amusing,” to be a link between the 
Germans and the English and Americans who are living 
among them. One number only has appeared at present. 


A propos of the copyright question in America, the Pxéd- 
lisher’s Weekly, speaking of a cheap publishing organisation, 
says :—The “ Revolutionists ” give the following “ illustration 
of how such low prices are possible: It costs nearly 10,000 
dols. to set the type and electrotype our new ‘ Bible Con- 
cordance.’ This one item of cost, distributed among 1,000 
buyers, would tax each copy to dols.; distributed among 
100,000 buyers, which ‘ The Literary Revolution’ is expected 
to bring, and the cost is but 10 cents each.” This statement 
suggests at once the conclusion of the whole matter. The 
figures are somewhat exaggerated, but it is evident that if 
the desired number of copies is not sold, somebody must 
lose. It is this element of risk which, of course, makes the 
cost of a new bock so much higher than its weight of paper 
and print. So long as such reprinters take only the books 
other publishers have tested the risk is already covered. 
The question is then one of manufacturing profit, and as to 
such of the standards as are practically common property, 
no publisher can complain of cheap books, so long as they 
are not sold too cheap for the bills to be paid. A Bible 
Concordance is a book of tested sale, and we submit that in 
the case of this new one the great labour of the editor is an 
element of cost that ought to be recognised. American 
publishers who do recognise an author’s rights in such a case 
are put to a disadvantage by their creditable honesty. 

Messrs. Bernard & Co., of Paris, who lately issued the 
English Catalogue to the Salon with a series of excellent 
illustrations, have just prepared an edition de luxe of the 
same work. 

Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein & Allen will publish a 
royal folio, containing twenty chromo-lithographic plates, 
printed in from fifteen to eighteen colours, entitled “ Glimpses 
of Bird. Life.” 

The Orient Line Royal Mail Steamer Sovata, from 
Australia, reached Suez on Thursday morning, and landed 
her mails, which will be delivered in London on Thursday 
next, the 1oth inst., being thirty-three days from Adelaide. 
Letters by the Sora/a are of one week's later date than those 
by the subsidised Mail service which will be delivered at the 
same time. 





NEW MUSIC. 


oo. Lady.—Love, the Truant. A Song. Stanley, Lucas, Weber 

and C 

Berger, Francesco.—Books. A Song. Stanley, Lucas, Weber, and Co. 

Berger, Francesco.—Bird of the Flickering Wing. A Song. Stanley, Lucas, 
Weber, and Co. 

Calkin, J. Baptiste.—Arcadia. Waltzes. Stanley, Lucas, Weber, and Co 

Emanuel, Louis.—Brise du Soir. For piano. Stanley, Lucas, Weber, and Co. 

Engel, Lovis.—Elle et Lui. For piano. Stanley. Lucas, Weber, and Co. 

Thomas, A.—Noontide Heat is g Passed Over. Duet. Stanley, Lucas, 
Weber, and Co. 








bie NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
ustralian Gleanings.—Part II. By An Australian. 
Canning, Hon. Albert. The Bhilssopiy of Crarlen Dickens. Sih tider, and Co, 
5 ‘ a les Dickens. ‘ 
De wh ta re Sampson Low and Co., and’ Wotiaaae Sons, 
or’ ‘ 
Desart, Lord.—Mervyn O'Connor. 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
Dymond, Jonathan.— Essays on the Principles of Morality. Seventh Edi 
Hodder and Stoughton, . 

Edkins, Rev. Joseph.—Chinese Buddhism. Triibner and Co. 

Fall, Marcus.—London Town. 2 vols. Tinsley Brothers. 

Farrar, Rev. Thomas.—The Christian Ministry. W. Wells Gardner. 
Girsing, George.—Workers in the Dawn. 3 vols. Remington. 
Gwynnedd. A Tregedy. Moxon, Saunders, and Co. 

Irwin, M.E.—The Three M’s. Chapman and Hall, Limited. 

ebb, R. C.—Modern Greece. Macmillan and Co. 

ebb, R. C.—Attic Orators. Macmillan and Co. 

a ae Arthur.—There’s Rue for You. 2 vols. Chapman and Hall, 
imited. 
Kossuth, Louis.—Memories of my Exile. Translated by F. Jausz. Cassell, 

Petter, Cae and Co, 
Land of Light, The. W. Wells Gardner. 
Lettres et Mémoires de Marie Reine d’Angleterre. D. Nutt. 
Life in a Debtor’s Prison. Ward, Lock, and Co. 
Lindsay, Lady.—Lisa’s Love. Saunders and Moxon. 
London Guide. 6th edition. E. Stanford. 
Maggs, J.—Round Europe with the Crowd. W. H. Allen and Co. 
Newton, C. T.—Essays on Art and Archeology. Macmillan and Co. 
Painter, R. B.—Science a Stronghold of Belief. Sampson Low and Co. 
Pearce, John.—Sir Charles Dilke. Office of ‘‘ House and Home.” 
Saunders, James. —Practical Hints for Pupil Teachers. Thomas Laurie. 
Stokes, Maive.—Indian Fairy Tales. Ellis and White. 
Symonds, John Addington.—New and Old. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Weatherle , C.—Dresden China, and other Songs. Diprose and Bateman. 
White, Colonel.—Indian Reminiscences. W. H. Allen and Co. 
Whitney, Mrs.—Odd and Even. Vol. II. Ward, Lock, and Co. 
Wright, R. W.—Life ; its true Genesis. Sampson Low and Co., and Putnams, 
New York. 
Wynne, Rev. G. Robert.—Spiritual Life. Wells, Gardner, and Co. 
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Willcox & Gibbs 
‘‘ Automatic ” 
Silent Sewing Machine. 


The very highest Excellence in every respect in Design, 
Construction, Finish, and Performance ; in Simplicity, Ease 
of Working, Usefulness, Durability. 


Sent Carriage Paid and Free of all Cost, for a Month’s Trial at 
Home before Purchase. Lists post free. 


WILLcox & GipBs SEWING MACHINE CoMPANY, 150 CHEAP- 
SIDE, and 135 REGENT STREET, LonDoN, W. ; 10 Cross Street, — 
Manchester ; 115 Hope Street, corner of Bothwell Street, Glasgow; 
32 New Road, Brighton; 15 Mercery Lane, Canterbury; 19 
Market Street, Nottingham. 


A CERTIFIED AGENT IN EVERY TOWN. 
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THE EXAMINER. 


NOTICE. 


The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 
and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 125. 6d.:— 


1. Professor DARWIN. 13. Professor OWEN. 

2. ALFRED TENNYSON. 14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 

3. THOMAS CARLYLE, 15. DEAN STANLEY. 

4. Professor RUSKIN. 16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 

5. Professor TYNDALL. 17. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
6. CHARLES READE. 18. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 

7. Professor MAX MULLER. 19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
8. Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. 20. A. C. SWINBURNE. 

9. 


The Very Rev. CHARLES J./21. Right Hon. W. E.GLADSTONE, 
VAUGHAN, D.D. M. P. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A.,| 22. Dr. HOOKER 


” 
2 


D.C.L., LED: 23. H. W. LONGFELLOW, D.C.L., 
11. Professor HUXLEY. LL.D. 
12, GEORGE MACDONALD. * Canon FARRAR, D.D. 
25. Professor J. R. SEELEY, M.A. 


The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 15s. 2a.; six months, 7s. 7a. ; 
three months, 3s. tod. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 
to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


The EXAMINER Advertisement charges are as follows :— 


Back page............9 00 Page facing matter£9 0 © 
Inside page ......... 800 Half page ....... . 400 
Quarter page ...... 200 Perinch, single col. 080 


Liberal terms for a series of insertions. 


Any difficulty in obtaining the Examiner should be at 
once reported, with particulars, to the MANAGER. 


The Publisher will send contents bills weekly to News- 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. 


r. & CG. OOLER, 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Lustres, and Wall Lights. 
Table Glass of all Kinds. Duplex and other Lamps in Crystal 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher. Chan- 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room and Library. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Parian 
and China. Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad St. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford St., W. 


BILIN WATER. 


DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 
BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILS for INDIGESTION. 


Recommended by the Lancet and the leading Physicians. 


Testimonial from his Serene Highness the Duxe or_TEcK. 
** White Lodge, Richmond Park, Dec. 6, 1879. 

“ Sir,—I am desired by his Serene Highness the Duke of Teck....that as 
opportunities offer he will not fail to recommend your house, being thoroughly 
satisfied with the excellence of the Bilin Water and the Bilin Digestive Pastils. 
—I have, &c. “RicHarD J. G. FREEBORN.” 

Prices : 100 small bottles, 40s.; 50 large bottles, 25s. Pastils in 1s. and 2s. 
boxes.—Bilin Water Depét, 27 King Street, Cheapside. 

Retail of all Chemists. 


HARRON’S 


KNOCKABOUT 


BAG, ros. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 


Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s 
Co-operative Store. offered elsewhere as the ‘“‘ Knockabout,” are fraudulent 
imitations, Illustrated List of Portmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article 
for travelling, post free. 


320 HIGH HOLBORN, next Southampton Buildings. 








ejected communications cannot be returned unless a stamped 
directed envelope is enclosed. 

Advertisements for insertion in the current week's ‘* EXAMINER ” 
should reach the Office, 136 Strand, not later than Four o'clock on 
thursday Afternoon, 

The ‘* EXAMINER” is published every Friday Afternoon at Two 
o'clock, in time for the Indian Mail of that day. 





THEATRES, &ce. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvinc. 


E VERY EVENING (excepting the Saturdays in June), 
at 7:45, THE MERCHANT OF VENICE (terminating with the 








Trial Scene lock, Mr. ae Portia, Miss Ellen Ter ‘oncluding 
with an Idyll . G. Wills, entitled, IOLANTHE. Tolanthe, — — 


Terry ; Count Tristram, Mr. Irving. ' “‘Iolanthe’ was received 
utmost enthusiasm, and is a pronounced success.”"—MoarninG Post. 


fh VERY SATURDAY EVENING, at 8.20, THE 


, BELLS (Matthias, Mr. Irving); and IOLANTHE. Mr. Irving and 
Miss Ellen Terry. 


ORNING PERFORMANCES of THE MER- 


CHANT OF VENICE, e Saturday during June at 2 o'clock. 
Shylock, Mr. Irving ; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry, . ; 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 


Proprietor and Manager—Mrs. S. F. BATEMAN, 


IN e SADLER’S WELLS (200 yards from the 


Angel).—Prices from 6d. to 7s. 6d. Doors open at 6.45. Farce at 7.15. 
No fees. —First time in Eng'and, Joaquin Miller’s famous play, to-night, at 8, 


HE DANITES, so-called because it describes the 


efforts of two men (members of a society, who, like the sons of Dan, 
dedicated their lives to vengeance) to exterminate a family named Williams. The 
story of the play is based on the adventures of the last remaining member of this 
doomed race, and gives a striking picture of life in the far West as described in 
the sketches of Bret Harte. 


| OUNTAIN RANGES of CALIFORNIA and the 
LOG-CABINS of the MINERS, painted from models representing the 
actual places where the incidents were supposed to have occurred, has Woon 
inted by Thomas W. Hall and assistants.—Sandy, a miner, Mr. M‘Kee 
Rankin ancy Williams, an orphan, Mrs. M‘Kee Rankin. 





EW SADLER’S WELLS.—This Evening.—Special 

Notice.—As the first scene of THE DANITES is essential for the story 

to be understood, Mrs. Bateman most respectfully begs the audience to be 
seated at the rise of the curtain, Eight o’clock. 





Price rs. ; post free, 13 stamps. 
(A THOROUGH EXPOSURE OF “THE PRIEST IN ABSOLUTION.”) 
READ 


THE HIGH-CHURCH CONFESSIONAL: 


AN EXPOSE. 
By A. J. DADSON, F.R.G.S. 


** Never came ecross such a scathing exposure, . . Heartily wish it a wide 
circulation.” — The Rock. 
An “‘able and seasonable exposé of the confessional.”—Zarl of Chichester. 
From all Booksellers, or direct from the Publishers, 


ST. PAUL'S PUBLISHING DEPOT, 30 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
pee proof (this week) that Consumption and 


Asthma are always relieved by Dr. k’s Pulmonic Wafers.—Mr. 
Pearce, M.P.S., 217 Athol Street, Liverpool, writes :—“ A lady stated to me 
that Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers were the only thing that gave ease to her 
daughter, suffering from Consumption. This is only one case of many I could 
mention.” Dr. Locock’s Wafers instantly relieve and rapidly cure Asthma, 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Shortness of Breath, Phlegm, Pains 
in the Chest, Rheumatism, and taste pleasantly. Sold at rs. 14d, 25. 9d., 45. 6d., 
and rrs. per box by all Druggists. 


LIE E: 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 
LIFE 


Is written by the most popular Authors of the day, both at home and abroad. 


LIFE 


Contains Social, Musical, Literary, and Critical Notes of the Week by the best 


Writers. 
LIFE 


Has Special Contributors in the chief Capitals of Europe and America, whose 
contributions are both instructive and amusing. 


The Pictures in LIFE have attained a universal celebrity. 


LIFE 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copy, 6d. 


Orrices—136 STRAND, W.C. 


POISONS ON THE TOILET TABLE.—The Chemical Lecturer to 
the London Hospital, in his amusing discourse on ‘‘ Fast Colours,” pointed out 
the evils arising from the use of some of the so-called hair restorers and dyes, 
certain of which contain metallic poisons highly injurious to the system of the 
consumers. The use of such obnoxious articles is really unnecessary, since a 
thoroughly efficient and at the same time harmless preparation, viz., Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil, has been extensively used for upwards of eighty years.—Sold by 
chemists and perfumers in usual four sizes. 


JoHN BRINSMEAD AND SoN’s SOSTENENTE PIANOS, with the 


Perfect Check Repeater Action, Patented throughout Europe and America, 
may be obtained on Sale, Hire, or the Three Years’ System, at 18 WiGMoRE 
Street, London, W. 
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BRAND AND CO.’S 
CONCENTRATED BEEF TEA. 


ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS. 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Sote AppRESS.—No, 11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


G. BARKER-AND CO. 


Established 1863. BANKERS. 
39 & 40 Siener LANE. 
DEPOSITS 


of £10 and upwards received at the following 
7 Days’ Notice, 4 per Cent. 
RATES 14 » ” 44» ” 


30 5 » 
Current accounts opened on the usual terms, and every description of 
BANKING transacted. _ » 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY 
. FUND. ; 
PATRON :—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HOSPITAL SUNDAY, JUNE 13, 188. Cheques crossed Bank of 
England, and Post-Office Orders made payable to the Secretary, Mr. HENRY 
N. Custance, should be sent to the Mansion House. 





London, 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


25 LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLERS’ 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 


Containing Latest Purchasesof Rare, Earty Printep, AND Curtovs Works, 
Lisrary Epitions of StanDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, and 
MISCELLANEOUS Books. 


ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 


From £5. Carriage Free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 











LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 
PYRETMC: SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 


TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


BuLARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 

Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
Bros. Ivory Works, 11 High Street, London, W.C. The 
Cheapest House in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 
rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or exchanged, and Tables 
R -covered. Designs and Price Lists post free. Established 1862. 








ADVANTAGES. 
Are entirely free from SMELL 
Are not POISONOUS 
Are manufactured without PHOSPHORUS 
Are perfectly harmless to the OPERATIVES 
BMPLOYED 


Are very Damp Proof 
Are not liable to Spontaneous Combustion 


slight only on the Box. 





GRATEFUL —COMFORTING, 
HPP-SS 
(BREAKFAST) 

Cit? U2 ee 
JAMES EPPS & CQ... 


HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 





MR. 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by 
post, which expl!ains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer, 


CONSULTATION FREE, to to 5. 


se ** Jan. 1877. 

‘‘My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for ‘the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my hame. “S. G. HUTCHINS, 

** By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

**G. H. Jones, Esq.” it aN ? 

Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a cer- 
tificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, 
London, says :—‘‘ I have examined and tested your Painless System of adjust- . 
ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet-introduced.” 


THE 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER - 
IN ENGLAND. 


The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 


Single Copies, 6d. each. 





Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—This cooling medicine has 
the happiest effect when the blood is overheated, and a tendency to 
inflammatory action is set up in the system. One Pill taken shortly before 
dinner does away with the indigestion, fulness, and flatulency indicative of a 
weak stomach or disordered liver. A few Pills taken at bedtime act as alter- 
atives and aperients ; they not only relieve the bowels, but regulate every organ 
connected with them ; overcome all acrid humours, and serra a free supply 
of all the secretions essential to our well-being. eS Ils thoroughly 
cleanse and perfectly regulate the circulation, and beget a feeling of comfort in 
om et and high temperatures which is most desirable for the preservation 
of health. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
HE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 


in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 3 . 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are certain to 
prevent the disease attacking any vital part.—Sold by all Chemists, at 
1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 














| GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


FRY’s CARACAS COCOA. 
C OCOA. A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 


“‘ A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


GUARANTEED PURE. 


Fry’s COCOA EXTRACT: 


Pure Cocoa only. 
The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 


J. & FRY and SONS. 















HENRY A. IVORY & CO. 
CITY WAREROOM : 
23 Holborn Viaduct. 


STEAM FACTORY : 
WOOD GREEN, N. 


— 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
dispels languor and depression, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and in wasting 
diseases, scrofulous tendeartea, &c. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution, greatl 
strengthened, and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 6d. 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. ‘There 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, and all symptoms of con- 
gestion of the liver, which are generally pain beneath the dedlder, head-ache, 
drowsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. It sets the 
sluggish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
health and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made ihe a hae Laboratory, London, 

, 28. od. id 





whose name is on every label. od. by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that uced by a direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin, It uces a perfectly natural shade, and is: quite 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new hair. 
Sulphur bein nighly ae for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, LOCKYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
agreeable in_use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 


Cae ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 
becomes white, sound, and polished like er It is exceedingly fragrant, and 
specially useful for removing incrustations of tartar on eabiacted teeth. Sold by 
all Chemists. Pots, rs. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


. Qe LOTION.”—An External Means 

of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “‘ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, SS, 
vanish as if by magic ; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they may be, ‘‘ Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcule which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
— er of the skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 
r0tties, 28. . 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


Are immediately produced 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT’S 


EIN GS DBO .. dO DION. 


1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


the day. 

KINGSTON LOTION is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
most other preparations, has not any unpleasant smell. . 

ee ae LOTION, forwarded to any address free from observation for 
1s. 6d. 


RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. : 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. . 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the best known remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents. &c., &c. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and tos. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL. i 

RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


tions. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. P 

RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 
ordinary diet or labour. : 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, iggt a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. These Oils are of 
priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pains which long ex- 
posure to cold and wet produces. 


Note the Address—W. R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL. 


THE’: EXAMINER: 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.—|"3°,.2"4. 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 7 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano. —{Aamisby ,aiaetea,, 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.-} 


Orchestral ron Frame Piano.—| Raise 
Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 
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Either Instrument can be 
Flared separately oe in com- 


Perfect and most simple in 
mechanical arrangement. 


$ musical age. 


TTO-GRN ©.” 
TIC-SANO is the VEGETABLE REMEDY 
for NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM and GOUT, 
SCIATICA and GRAVEL, 
NERVOUS and SICK HEADACHES. 


TIC-SANO is the cure for RueumatismM, NEURALGIA, Gout, 
Sctatica, Graver, LumpBaco, Sick and Nervous Hgap- 
ACHE, as proved by numerous unsolicited testimonials, 


is a vegetable remedy ; can be taken by both young 
and old, and by persons of the most delicate constitution with- 
out change of diet. 

is the ORIGINAL SpectFic for the above complaints ; 
it has been tried and approved of by the Medical Profession 

and has been spoken favourably of by the Public Press. 


TIC-SANO. 


“ Undoubted remedy.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
‘* A remedy of a most efficacious and invaluable kind.”— Morning Post. 
“‘A most wonderful and sure cure.”— Morning Advertiser. 
“* Thoroughly efficacious, and, what is more, harmless in its action.” 
‘ Court Fournal. 
TIC-SANO purifies the blood, strengthens the system, and so 
wards off one half the diseases the flesh is heir to. 


Beware of Imitations, and ASK for TIC-SANO. 
Prices, rs. 14d, 28. 37., 48. 64., re ts. per Bottle. Of all the principal 


JOYCE & CO., 25 Old Jewry, E.C., Sole Agents. 


WORDSWORTH’S “COCA” LEAF 


(REGISTERED), 


Or, CHEMICAL FOOD of HEALTH. 


THE never-failing and — Remedy for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Debility, 
Nervous Prostration, and Sleeplessness, affords Immediate Relief, and in most 
cases effects a permanent Cure. 


Sold only in Bottles, 2s. 9¢., 5s., 11s., and 215s., of 
H. WORDSWORTH & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
6 Sloane Street, London, 


Patentees of the New “‘ Washable” Respirator, 7s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. each. 


F ‘HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


'T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulatng the great 
nerve centres that pervade the dige-tive organs, 
without which digestion and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 


OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing 
else can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
com d with most other treatments. As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 


Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 157. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10 Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W, 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 
years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 

by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or 
any inconvenience.—Forward address on a stamped envelope, to Durrant 
Ports, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. 


Bg ALSO HAS 
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Beye | cay RRS hots 
ae . oy 50 WIGMORE REET. | 


ee STOVES, of every description, to 
Ml SONS. Prrpsbons wi todaliod by the late Alfred Stevens 


BEN HAM | CHINA TILE PAN ELS, for Fire- 
—. a me also to correspond with above, from special 








ENHAM ; COOKING . APPARATUS AND 
ofthe | eeorere APPARATUS, for large or small éstablish- 


een | ENGINEERING, of every description, 
and for Public or Private Institutions. 
SONS. ‘ge WIGMORE STREET. 








13 Great MARLeorovuGn STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


MERVYN O’CONNOR. By the Eart of Desart, 
Author of “‘ Kelverdale,” &c. 3 vols. 


MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs. Mo.eswortu, Author of 
“ Hathercourt Rectoty,” ‘‘’‘The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols. 
“** Miss Bouverie’ is a pure and pretty story.” —A thenaum. 


POOR ZEPH. By F. W. Rosrinson. Author of 
** Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 vols. , 
“* The author has done well to reproduce these charming studies and sketches.” 
Athenaum. 


POET AND PEER. By Hamitton Aip#t, author of 
E 


** Penruddocke,” &c. 3 vols. DICATED TO Lorp LyTTOoN. 
*** Poet and Peer’ is a novel of unusual merit. It is the best of Mr. Aide’s 
novels, and will interest and amuse every reader who takes it up.” —A thenaeum. 


THREE RECRUITS, AND THE GIRLS THEY 
LEFT BEHIND THEM. By JOSEPH HATTON. 3 vols. 

“Mr. Hatton's novel hurries us along in unflagging excitement. The scene 

of the good old times when Farmer George was King are excellent.”—7he Times. 


A MODERN GREEK HEROINE. 3 vols. (Next wees. 
CHEAP EDITION OF SIR GIBBIE. By GrorcEr 


‘MacDonatp, LL.D. | Forming the New Volume of “Hurst & 
BLACKETT’s STANDARD Liprary.” Price ss. Bound and illustrated. 


Also, just published, in 2 vols., ars. 


THE VILLAGE OF PALACES ; or, CHRONICLES 
OF CHELSEA. By the Rev. A. G. L’Estrance. 
“One of the best gossiping topographies since Leigh Hunt's ‘Old Court 
Suburb.’ "—Daily Telegraph. 
UFNELL PARK.—HOUSES to LET, 13 and 18 
ANSON ROAD, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, 
bath room, with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Con- 
venient for bus, rail, &c. Rent, for three years’ agreement, £80 and £70 per 
annum. No. 1r3is detached. Or both may be sold.—Apply to Messrs. POWYS, 
Solicitors, r Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or to Messrs. BOOTH, Agents to the Estate, 
224 Camden Road, N.W. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


Oxrorp Street, W. Mansion Hovse Bui.pincs, E.C., Lonpon. 


‘LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 
For Life Assurance and Annuities. 


FORTY-SECOND YEAR. 





CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID cescsccscsecescsceseeees £3,524,000 
ANMUAL REVENMUEB. occcccccccccccescoceccscccccccccce ,;00 

BROT TU sn on kepednasdisendbsadsetncens sess oa 2,330,000 
POLICIES ISSUED last & years ..sesesecscessccccvesess 4,500,000 





NEW TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 
Much Lower than the usual Rates, and effecting a Saving of £4 to £8 per 
annum to a £1,000 Policy Holder, with participation in Profits, and without 
restriction as to Place of Residence. 


AGE. cccccee 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
PREMIUM .. 375. 425. 475- 555. 678. 82s. 02S. 1305. 





LONDON : 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH: 82 PRINCES STREET. 








HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
(Established 1803.) 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
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‘QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY, 


. “~ 
Silty dy 


| Cuer OFFices :— aad 
QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDINGS, Liverpool, 


: AND 
60 GRACECHURCH STREET, London, i 


Twenty-Second 3 Annual Report, 


HE Report and Accounts for the Year 1879, presented to the 
Shareholders at the Annual Meeting, on Thursday, May 20, 

1880, at which BERNARD HALL, Esq. (Mayor of Lvepmaie 
presided, showed in the 


FIRE BRANCH, . 


that the Premiums for 1879, after deductin Reinsurances, 
amounted to £491,942, and the Losses to £300,643, or 61°11 per 


Cent. 
IN THE LIFE BRANCH, 


that new Policies had been issued for £235,470, and that the Life 
Fund, by the additions made to it in the Year, now represents 
67 4 per Cent. of the entire net Premiums recéived on every policy 
in force, : TAS 


The surplus in the Year’s Fire Accounts, amounting to £91,987 
was disposed of as follows :— ' 19Te 


£40,000 .00..0005 Added to reserves. 
20, 480.....04. -Carried forward to next account. 
31, 506.........Appropriated for dividend. 


The Funds were shown hereafter to stand as follows :— 


Capital paid up... 0 éee «+» £180,035 
Reserve one om ene es eee = 370,4 

Life Accumulation Fund ... ine ese 325,616 
Annuity Fund eee gee ese ws 10,963 





The income of the Company is now +++ £595,276 { 
The Company has paid in satisfaction of 
claims ... ose see ; £3,065, 736 


J. MONCRIEFF WILSON, General Manager, 
T. WALTON THOMSON, Sub-Manager. 


J. K. RUMFORD, Secretarp in London, 
Active and Influential Agents Wanted. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 248. 





a 





FOR JUNE. Price ts. 





Contents of the Number. 
. He that Will Not when He May. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters XXVI.— 
XXVIII. 


~ 


. Harman Blennerhassett. By A, G. Bradley. 

. The Sculptures on the Facade of St. Mark’s, Venice. By Jean Paul Richter. 
Some Thoughts on Shelley. By Stopford A. Brooke. _ , 

Her Last Letter. By Lady Lindsay of Balcarres. 

A Learned Lady of the Sixteenth Century. . By M. Creighton. 

A Lost Poem by Edmund Spenser. By Sebastian Evans. 

. England and Russia. By Sir Charles Trevelyan, Bart. 


PYAXKSEY p 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, CHartnG Cross, Lonnon, W.C.. 
First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney International Exhibition, 
1879, for ‘* Extracts of Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 


KYrrs EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest form 


of beef tea; eight to ten per cent. more nutritious than any other. 


Ke ’S ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Especially adapted 


for invalids who can take no other form of nourishment. 


OPF’S BEEF LOZENGES.—Invaluable to those 


who have to fast long. 


OPF’S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, comprising 
Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulligatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, 
Hotch Potch, &c. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 
kK re PREPARED MARROW, from Best Beef 
Marrow Bones. 








OPF’S ‘COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, Pre- 


serving the properties of Fresh Vegetables. 


OPF’S CONSOLIDATED TEA and COFFEE. 
With and without Milk and Sugar. 
The Above Preparations are patronised by the Nobility, the Army, Navy, 
Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, Tourists, &c. 


kK. OFFS EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 5 Acar StreET CHARING Cross. 








oe Bete a Soiclimeeenieaietieiiee i I es a — 
Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the City of London; and Published at 136 Strand, London, — 
in the County of Middlesex.—SaTuRpDay, June 5, 1880. 





